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COMRADE ROIBN. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


Willow, Willow, golden yellow, 
In the valley land a-bloom, 

Do you know that I, your fellow, 
From the dreamy{South am come? 
Yellow Willow, greet me home. 


I, your summer comrade, Willow, 
From far lands beyond far seas 

Rode the wind and scorned the billow, 
Homing to you, willow-trees, 
And your pollen-yellow bees 


Willow, Willow, golden yellow, 
From your arms beneath the blue 
Do you know that I, your fellow, 
All day long will sing to you— 
From the dawning till the dew? 
— Youth's Companion. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Representative Geo. P. Foster, of Illi- 
nois, has introduced in the U.S. House of 
Representatives a curious bill to establish 
a National Woman’s Pantheon in Wash- 
ington. The preamble is as follows: 


Whereas, Every man worthy of the 
name loves and honors woman; and 

Whereas, Lincoln, the incomparable, 
echoed the thought of millions of his sex 
when he said, ‘‘All I am or can be I owe 
to my angel mother,’’ and yet he and his 
prototype, Washington, left to others the 
pleasure of marking the last resting-place 
of her whose memory he so fondly cher- 
ished; and 

Whereas, Woman’s sphere of usefulness 
is now too enlarged to leave her good 
deeds unacknowledged, except in re- 
sponses to toasts to ‘the ladies’’ at annual 
banquets, where honeyed phrases without 
number are lavished upon them, but 
which fade from the memory with the 
sound of the speaker's vuice, 

It is therefore the urgent duty of ©on- 
gress to build and equip a Hall of Fame, 
in which the achievements and virtues of 
American women can be fitly commem- 
orated. 





| The bill provides for the appointment 
by the President of tive Woman’s Pan- 
theon Commissioners—three of them to 
be women—to hold office for two years, 
without other compensation than neces- 
| sary travelling expenses. This board is 
to promote the erection of an edifice in 
Washington to be filled with bronze or 
| marble statues of illustrious American 
| women, the forty-five States and the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia having the right to con- 
tribute, at their own expense, three 
| statues apiece. The bill proposes to ap- 
| propriate $100,000 to meet the cost of the 
| Commission’s preliminary work. This is 
generously intended, but it will be better 
to have the statues of illustrious women 
placed side by side in the National Capitol 
with those of illustrious men. This will 
be done more and more in every country 
at civilization advances, 





—_ 


Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, John Bright's 
daughter, has been attending the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference in New 
York. It is hoped that she will be pres- 
ent at the May Festival of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association. 








2 
The New York City School Board (for 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the 


Bronx) at a recent meeting put on record 
its opinion that a woman ought to re- 
ceive one thousand dollars a year less 


thana man for doing the same work, The 
| reports say: 
Asa sort of answer to Principals Albert 
Shiels, John Doty, and James M. Kiernan, 
who asked to be paid for this year $2,750 
| each, the School Board passed a resolu- 
| tion expressing it as the sense of the 
Board that all male principals appointed 
after May 17, 1899, should receive $2,500 a 
year and all female principals $1,500, 


The lack of a ballot costs every woman 
principal of a school in New York City 
just one thousand dollars a year in hard 


cash, 
<>" 


Do not forget the Mock Legislative 
Hearing on Equal Suffrage, to be given for 
the benefit of the Methodist Church at 
West Medford, Mass., on the evening of 
May 10. It promises to be most amusing, 
and officers and members from a number 
of different Leagues are planning to at- 
tend, in order to get hints for a similar 
entertainment in their own towns. Mrs. 
Helen Adelaide Shaw has given her valu- 
able aid in the arrangements. The church 
is close to the railroad station. The 7.35 
P. M, train from the North Union Station 
will reach West Medford in time. Those 
who take the electric cars from Scollay 
Square, Boston, should allow three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Admission, 25 cents. 


-_ 


A HOLE IN THE DOOR. 


Miss Lilavati Singh, professor of Eng- 
lish in the Lucknow (India) Woman’s 
College, told a curious story at the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, 

Her family belonged to the Rajput or 
princely warrior caste, When her grand- 
father and his two brothers became Chris- 
tians, one of the latter suffered death asa 
result. She was brought up ina Chris- 
tian home, where the women were al- 
lowed all the freedom of American family 
life. But her father had a separate room, 
or office, in which to receive the heathen 
men of his acquaintance, and the women 
of the family, because of national custom, 
never entered it during such visits. Miss 
Singh recalled, laughingly, a good-sized 
hole in the door, a relic of the Crimean 
War. During that time visits to her 
father were frequent, and her mother 
overheard many interesting scraps of con- 
versation, and finally coaxed her busband 
to make the opening in order that she 
and the other women of the family might 
listen through it, and gain information 
that would otherwise be lost to them. 

Miss Singh is a graduate of the Luck- 
now Woman’s College. She received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, with which that 
college is affiliated, and received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts from the Govern- 
ment College at Calcutta. Her mother 
had to listen through a hole in the door to 
glean information about national affairs. 
To-day the daughter is a Master of Arts, a 
college professor, and a speaker so elo- 
quent that she sent the great audience in 
New York wild with applause. Truly, 
the world de move! Yet there are some 
who do not move with it—Orientals who 
might be own brothers and sisters to the 
remonstrants against equal rights for 
women in the United States. Since this 
Rajput family became Christians, almost 








all their relatives have ignored their ex- 
istence. When one of them condescended 
to visit a sister on the occasion of her 
wedding, and to make her a present, he 
threw it at her, because if his hand had 
touched hers he would have lost caste, 
Unfortunately, there are also some Chris- 
tians who bestow kindnesses as if they 
were throwing them at people. 





—_* 


ANOTHER COLORADO VIEW. 


Mrs. Sarah Lovejoy Dickinson, a niece 
of Elijah Lovejoy, and a woman much 
esteemed in Colorado for her good sense 
and high character, writes on ‘‘The Bene- 
fits of Equal Suffrage’ in the Colorado 
Springs Gazette. She says, in part: 

That universal suffrage is to be one of 
the results of the law of evolution work- 
ing upon modern society, I do not doubt, 
therefore I accept the final result as in- 
evitable. Life is simply an exercise of 
different relations to self, home, society, 
and the State No woman is obliged to 
use her relation to the State by attending 
primaries or by voting, any more than she 
is obliged to exercise the home relation 
by marriage; but, in right conditions, she 
is better developed and contributes more 
to society in general by this added rela- 
tion. So active citizenship may add to a 
woman’s opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, and to her contribution to the work 
of her age and generation. 

My observation is that thinking women 
study vital political questions and also 
vote quite as thoughtfully as the men of 
the same class. 

Individually, it is a satisfaction to have 
a share ina matter which is vital to the 
children both now and in the future, 

To many mothers it is valuable to see 
the indirect results of suffrage upon the 
school children The subject of civil 
government as now presented to pupils is 
alive one, The girls learn the principles 
of government and take part in the politi- 
cal and judicial proceedings of the school 
on an equal footing with the boys. To 
see a boy or girl conduct a miniature sen- 
ate or trial by jury convinces the listeaer 
that the teachers and pupils have a defi- 
nite and practical interest, which comes 
mainly from the influence of suffrage and 
its duties and privileges when’these pupils 
shall become mature citizens. 

Suffrage gives weight and importance 
toa woman's opinions and work; there- 
fore, if she be intelligent, she is of more 
value to society in general and to the State 
in particular, 





——_-? 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Harriette Neill, M. B., of Belfast, 
Ire., has twice been commissioned by the 
coroner of that city to make a medical ex- 
amination of women who had died sud- 
denly, and to give evidence in the cor- 
oner’s court. She is the first woman phy- 
sician in Great Britain called upon to per- 
form such a duty. In 1894 (the year in 
which she qualified) she appeared before 
a special council meeting of the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and pleaded successfully 
for the opening of the college to women 
who wished to study medicine. Dr. Neill 
was also the means of getting the Royal 
Hospital opened to women workers, an 
example which was soon foilowed by the 
College of Cork and Selway and others. 
At present she has an extensive practice 
in Belfast, and is one of the medical 
officers of the Rock Assurance Society, 
her duty being to examine women candi- 
dates. She is also honorary physician of 
the Girls’ Rest, Bangor House. 

Dr. Mary Pierson Eddy contributed 
from her private collection several attrac- 
tive features to the Syrian quarter of the 
missionary exhibit held in connection 
with the Ecumenical Conference at New 
York. Dr. Eddy went to Syria seven 
years ago to practise medicine among the 
women. She had prepared for the diffi- 
culties she knew she must meet by having 
her six diplomas all verified by the affix 
of the seals of the various States in which 
they were granted, and finally by the seal 
of the U. S. Government. Even thus 
strongly fortified, she had trouble in get- 
ting leave from the Sultan to take the 
necessary examinations in Constantinople. 
She finally succeeded, but the examina- 
tion was made extraordinarily difficult by 
the Imperial Faculty of Medicine. The 
sixty-four questions were answered tri- 
umphantly, however, and Dr. Eddy re 
ceived a diploma authorizing her to prac- 
tise medicine and surgery in all parts of 
the Turkish Empire. 

At first she acted on the friendly advice 
of a Bedouin sheik, who said: “If you go 
about dressed as an American woman, you 
will need twenty soldiers to protect you. 
You will be safer if you dress as a Bed- 
ouin.’”’ Dr. Eddy accordingly adopted the 
Bedouin dress, and started off with her 
small escort of one maid and two men, 
She lost no opportunity of using her skill, 








and her fame spread so rapidly that she 
soon felt it safe to resume her own garb. 

In these journeys into the interior, Dr. 
Eddy remains from two to five weeks in a 
place. She takes a stereopticon with her, 
draws the people of the encampments 
about her tent, and tells them what is 
happening in the outside world, with 
which they have almost no communica- 
tion. During Emperor William’s visit to 
Palestine she travelled for some time with 
his party, and found that the story of the 
trip furnished most welcome entertain- 
ment to her native friends. Dr. Eddy says 
her only dangers now are the scorpions, 
snakes, and centipedes, and the frequent 
want of water. 

Most of her patients are men, although 
her primary object is to help the women. 
‘The women are mere beasts of burden,” 
said Dr. Eddy to a representative of the 
N. Y. Tribune, “and the men will not let 
them take the time necessary to come to 
me, unless they are so ill as to be unable 
to do their work. When the men find 
that their personal comfort depends upon 
it, they allow the women the time to see 
me. I have been enabled to help them by 
going directly to their encampments much 
more than I could have done otherwise. 
The men, however, are eager to avail 
themselves of my help.” 

Dr. Eddy’s work in the treatment of eye 
diseases is especially important, as oph- 
thalmia is so prevalent. She has taken 
many blind children to the English school 
at Beyroot, where they receive instruction 
that makes them useful and welcome in 
their tribes. She bas established an oph 
thalmic hospital in Sidon, the only one in 
Syria, and has a complete travelling equip 
ment for the tent hospital that accom- 
panies her on her medical tours, Dr. 
Eddy will remain in this country three 
months, at her brother's home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and will then return to 
her work in Syria. 

Dr. Bigler, who also attended the Con- 
ference, has practised seven years in 
China, and treated 20,000 cases in a single 
year. She is tall, dark, and strong, and is 
still a young woman, despite her great 
ex perience. 

There are now four medical colleges in 
India open to women. 

The London School of Medicine for 
Women has just issued its report for 1899, 
A list is given of 254 medieal women the 
school has trained. They «ic now called 
to the ends of the earth to serve in hospi- 
tals and as medical missionaries. Nearly 
every important town in India has a quali- 
fied woman doctor. China has a large 
number; even Persia has one, and South 
Africa has several. Among the posts held 
by women doctors are those of medical 
examiner to a life-assurance company, and 
to the women employed in the post-office. 
Women are medical inspectors to high 
schools for girls, and to children boarded 
out under the Church of England Society 
for Waifs and Strays; they are lecturers 
to the London Schoo! Board, to the Church 
Army, and to the Local Government 
Board, One woman’s name is given as 
assistant to a male doctor in Lincolnshire; 
and some have married physicians and 
work with them. 

Upon the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Chicago becoming a part of 
the University of Illinois, for whose trus- 
tees women vote, the college was opened 
to women. This year it announces in its 
list of graduates eleven women: Margaret 
M. Babcock, Barbara W. Chase, Sara T. 
Elliott, Nellie C, Flint, Sara E. Greenfield, 
Siegfried Jaknbowske, Ala L. Malick, 
Honoria B. McCaffry, Emma Morgan, 
Anna F, Novak, and Elizabeth M. Heelon. 


—o_ —_ 


CHINESE MINISTER ON CENTURY CALEN- 


NEw YORK, APRIL 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I went to the Chinese Consulate yester- 
day morning with a copy of the Century 
Calendar for your Chinese friend. He 
was not at home, but a few hours later I 
received the following note: 

Dear Madam: Many thanks for your 
kindness in presenting to me the ‘*Wo- 
man’s Century Calendar,” a most admira- 
ble book. 

I will take the opportunity to translate 
it into Chinese, and send to China to have 
it published, so that your work of human- 
ity may exercise some influence in the Far 
East. I remain, dear madam, 

Very respectfully yours, 
HWANG CuunG Huet. 

We expect to return to Geneva next 
Thursday. I hope the play was a success. 
We enjoyed the rehearsal. 

ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. MARTHA GIELOW has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Alabama to rep- 
resent that State at the Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. ANNA E. H. SATTERLEER, for sev- 
eral years superintendent of press work 
in the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, 
has written a novel entitled ‘ Love’s 
Equality,”’ to be issued by the Editor 
Publishing Company of Cincinnati early 
in May. 

Miss Jutria C, CLARKE, who graduated 
from the Boston Institute of Osteopathy 
last winter, has opened offices at the 
Institute, 178 Huntington Avenue, for her 
private practice. Miss Clarke was con- 
nected with Chauncy Hall School for six- 
teen years, with the Framingham Normal 
School six years, with the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind in London, England, 
two years, and was at one time supervisor 
of the women’s wards in a hospital for the 
insane, so that she has had a valuable 
and extensive experience. Miss Clarke is 
an old friend of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and a good suffragist. 

Miss JENNIE CREEK, of Indiana, will 
probably be the youngest guest of honor 
at the Paris Exposition. But she is one 
of the two American girls who have been 
decorated by the French Legion of Honor, 
and will be entertained in Paris by the 
National Humane Society of France. This 
distinction was won by Miss Creek’s hero- 
ism when, in 1893, a child of ten years, 
she warned a coming train and brought it 
toa stop only a few feet in front of a 
burning bridge, near her home at Mil- 
grove. The train, a World’s Fair special, 
contained a number of prominent French- 
men, through whose influence the little 
girl received the French decoration, 

Dr. JANE Ropsins, who formerly had 
charge of the College Settlement on Riv- 
ington Street, New York, has just been 
appointed head of the Normal College 
Alumnie Settlement at 446 E. 72d Street, 
in the same city. She is fully equipped to 
train students for settlement work, and 
they will live at the Alumnz House while 
learning. There are constant calls for 
competent women to direct settlement 
work, and the supply has never yet 
equalled the demand, The daily plan of 
work in the Alumnze House includes a 
kindergarten session every morning, while 
the afternoous are taken up with classes 
in dancing, sewing, cooking, and singing, 
club meetings and games. Sunday after- 
noons are devoted to nature study, Tues- 
day and Friday are library days, and the 
first Wednesday in the month is given up 
to a mothers’ reception. 

Mrs, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, in com- 
piling her ‘‘Woman’s Century Calendar,”’ 
has done much to spread in foreign coun- 
tries a knowledge of the American move- 
ment in behalf of equal rights for women, 
A Mohammedan lady in Constantinople 
has translated the calendar into Turkish, 
and now Prince Hwang Chung Huei, son 
of the Governor of Pekin, announces his 
intention of translating it into Chinese. 
Prince Hwang has long been an opponent 
of foot-binding, and an advocate of educa- 
tion for Chinese women. This is a note- 
worthy instance of liberal views in the 
highest court circles, for Prince Hwang is 
entitled to wear the “orange button,’’ 
indicating a rank even above that of 
the red button. This decoration was 
greeted with the most marked demonstra- 
tions of respect when the Prince passed 
through the Chinese quarter of Boston 
during his recent visit to this city. 
Prince Hwang is Chinese consul to Peru, 
and is soon to return there. 

Mrs. CLARINDA M. Cope, deputy State 
inspector of factories for L[llinois, has 
been suspended for publicly criticising 
the over-zealous prosecutions of her supe- 
rior officer. In this Mrs, Cope did what 
she believed to be her duty, even at the 
risk of losing her position, a course most 
unusual in the holder of a_ political 
office. The Union Signal says: ‘Factory 
owners almost universally approve of 
the child labor law, but protest against 
the unnecessary persecutions said to be 
employed in its administration. A man 
so zealous as Inspector Arrington in 
carrying out the letter of the law should 
be made Chicago’s chief of police! It is 
to be hoped that Mrs. Cope will be rein- 
stated, or, if not, that another woman will 
hold the appointment. Wedo not want 
to believe that her suspension is a step 
toward the appointment of some man, but 
the removal of Mrs. Kelly as State factory 
inspector, to make way for a citizen who 
could vote, naturally makes us suspi- 
cious,”’ 
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STARTING FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


A banquet was lately given at Hearst 
Hall, California University, in honor of 
Professor and Mrs. Moses, who were about 
to start for the Philippines, Professor 
Moses having been appointed one of the 
Philippine Commissioners. The speaker 
of the evening was Mrs. William Keith, a 
former pupil of the professor. Mrs. Kin- 
caid, a member of the San Francisco Board 
of Education, presided. Mrs. Keith said: 


Twenty years ago the young men of the 
University and the half-dozen coéds were 
much interested in the expected Eastern 
importation of a handsome, energetic, and 
eligible young history professor. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has said there is nothing 
in the world like the pity which a young 
girl feels for a lonely young man, and in 
those days Professor Moses was very much 
pitied by the coéds. Allow me, however, 
to except myself. At that time I was 
fully determined, or thought I was, never 
to marry; and, besides, I had two griev- 
ances against the new professor. I de- 
tected him in picking out all the easy 
questions in history and political economy 
to ask the girls. I don’t know whether 
he does it now or not, but I took it then 
as a reflection upon their capacity. I sus- 
pect, though, he meant it kindly, and I 
forgive him now. 

The other grievance was that when he 
wrote on the blackboard the names of the 
children of some king or other, he would 
carefully write out the full names and 
titles of the boys, the princes, but would 
just make a row of ciphers for the girls, 
the princesses. We didn’t like it a bit. 
However, one of the coéds took him in 
hand, and I think has had considerable 
influence over him ever since. 

And now they are going off among the 
Filipinos, and I want to say a word to her, 
before you all, about the Filipino women, 
1 hope that she and the wives of the other 
commissioners will warn their husbands 
that when they submit to us, the people 
of the United States, a provisional consti- 
tution and a civil government for the is- 
lands, they will remember not to write 
the women down as ciphers. What a glo- 
rious opportunity lies within reach of this 
little band of American women, to have 
their names inscribed in our national his- 
tory, if by their efforts the commissioners 
are prompted to be mindful of the rights 
and especial interests of our distant sis- 
ters—to be the first to stir up among 
them a peaceful rebellion! Take, as an 
example, the fame of Margaret Brent, of 
Maryland, away back in colonial times, in 
1747, before our Constitution was framed, 
who is now famous as being the first wo- 
man on this side of the Atlantic who de- 
manded a voice in the government. She 
was a Roman Catholic, and that church is 
now boasting of the fact. 

And does not the name of that noble 
woman, Abigail Adams, the wife of John 
Quincy Adams, stand out conspicuously 
on the pages of our history? She warned 
her husband in 1776, and through him the 
Continental Congress, that the passion for 
liberty cannot be strong in the breasts of 
those who are accustomed to deprive their 
fellow-creatures of liberty. She predicted 
that the women of this country were de- 
termined to foment a rebellion, and would 
not hold themselves bound by laws in 
which they had no voice or representa- 
tion. In all English-speaking countvies 
this prediction is being fulfilled. 

We hope that when the Philippine Com- 
mission has worthily accomplished its 
purpose, and has safely returned home to 
“God's country,’’ we may likewise say, 
*‘All honor to the wives of the commis- 
sioners, who have looked out for and jeal- 
ously guarded the interests of their own 
sex!"’ 

President Wheeler here tells me that 
the members of the Commission are all 
level-headed men, and that they may be 
trusted to do what is right and just in the 
case. But, with all due respect, I say to 
him that unless their heads are far above 
the level of the average legislator, they 
will bear lookiog after by their wives. 

It required ten years’ laborious effort on 
the part of a little handful of women, 
through agitation, conventions, meetings, 
and petitions, to create a public sentiment 
back of the legislators of the State of New 
York, before they were convinced and 
finally consented, in 1860, to give married 
women the right to their own property 
and their own earnings. This is only one 
illustration of why we are skeptical, but 
it must suffice. 

Just one word of advice and encourage- 
ment, which will cost you nothing. Do 
not be discouraged if the Filipino women 
say they have all the rights they want. 

In Eastern countries, towards which 
you will soon be sailing, where the women 
are shut up in zenanas and forbidden to 
walk the streets unveiled, the women 
themselves are among the strongest up- 
holders of the traditional restrictions 
which they have been taught to think add 
to their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
woman is of ber political disabilities. 

About nineteen years ago the Pundita 
Ramabai visited this coast for the first 
time, and I had the pleasure of meeting 
her at the residence of our honored host- 
ess, Mrs. Hearst. It was she who at that 
time awakened the interest of San Fran- 
cisco people in the work of this remark- 
able Hindoo woman. Pundita Ramabai 
tells us that the idea of education for 
girls is so unpopular with the majority of 
her countrywomen that when a progres- 
sive Hindoo proposes to educate his little 
daughter, it is not uncommon for the 
women of his family to threaten to drown 
themselves. This shows only that human 
nature is conservative, and fully as much 
so in women as in men. Reformers are 
habitually regarded with disfavor, even 
by those whom the proposed reform is to 
benefit. 

So let us not wait until all the sisters 
over there ask for reforms, for, if we do, 
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not one of them will ever be made; but let j 


us start fair, and whatever rights the men 
have, let the women have also. In the 
light of history their indifference and op- 
position must be taken as a matter of 
course; it bas no rational significance. 

So much for the advice, and now for the 
encouragement. I think you will have a 
fine time. They say there are a few cases 
of the plague in Manila, but also that no- 
body minds it any more than you mind 
here the whooping cough or the plague of 
woman suffragists. You will be reasona- 
bly safe there for quite a long time from 
an invasion of the latter. But we should 
remember that the bacillus has obtained a 
strong hold in many countries, especially 
in Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Canada, and United States. 
So, in all likelihood, you will be the means 
of introducing the germs into the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

On the voyage over there may be a few 
dull moments when you are not seasick, 
so I will provide you with a little light 
literature as a diversion, including the 
resolutions presented to both Houses of 
Congress by each State of the Union, and 
conclude by wishing Professor and Mrs. 
Moses a pleasant sojourn and a happy re- 
turn to Berkeley. 





TO SAVE THE CLIFF DWELLINGS. 


Colorado women are doing their best to 
preserve to the country one of the treas- 
ures that it now neglects, but will lament 
if lost—the cliff dwellings in Mesa Verde. 
Mrs, Virginia McClurg, the chairman of 
the committee appointed by the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has been 
bending every energy to impress upon the 
public that these interesting relics of a 
past civilization will before long have 
passed out of reach. 

Mesa Verde is a portion of the Indian 
reservation which contains hundreds of 
cliff and cave dwellings. The women wish 
to lease it of the Indians, build a trail 
leading up to the cliff dwellings, have 
custodians, and ask a fee that shall help 
defray the expenses. Mrs. McClurg has 
interviewed the chief of the Navajos, who 
is willing to lease the property, and if 
Congress will sanction a lease, and the 
Colorado women can raise the money, the 
plan may be tried. In that case a historian 
will probably be appointed by the Federa- 
tion to give a detailed account of the 
ruins, and collect all data that may lead 
to a better understanding of the prehis- 
toric race. The pottery found in these 
ruins is of great interest, but is being car- 
ried away piecemeal by explorers, which 
spurs on the women to renewed efforts, 

Mrs. McClurg, while visiting the East 
on account of ber son’s health, made a 
pleasant call at the office of the Woman's 
JourRNAL. She scouted the anonymous 
reports to the effect that in Denver the 
bad women voted more generally than the 
good, and declared that the bad women 
were so few in comparison with the good 
ones that their vote was only ‘‘a drop in 
the bucket.” 


WOMAN'S BUILDING AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 





According to Figaro, the Palais de la 
Femme, at the Paris Exposition, has pro- 
vided for everything. It will bea pleas- 
ant place of refuge, a salon of good com- 
pany, a house full of attractions, and a 
special exposition of all that interests 
women, and children also, for the mother 
will meet with the highest consideration 
there. 

Large spaces, with all possible con- 
veniences, are reserved for the bakery, the 
restaurant, the tea room, and also for the 
display of all objects which are supposed 
to interest woman, her toilet, her occupa- 
tions, and also the pleasures and arts in 
which she figures. On leaving the build- 
ing a rich woman will know where to go 
to buy whatever she wants, and a poor 
woman how to earn her living. 

In addition, there is a large hall on the 
second floor, with electric elevators. In 
this theatre performances of various kinds, 
concerts, and conferences will alternate. 





WOMEN SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


Two women have lately been appointed 
sanitary inspectors by the corporation of 
Leeds, England, and this example, it is 
said, will soon be followed by other cities. 
A special course of lectures on hygiene 
and sanitation has been arranged for the 
benefit of women engaged in philanthropic 
work, district visiting, or acting as ma- 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. 


A man and a woman, old acquaintances 
who had not met for a long while, were 
talking of what had occurred during that 
time. The man said: “I have married 
again, and we have one child; but my 
wife went to her parents because I was 
out of employment and could not provide 
for her. I have a school now, and am 
going for her to-morrow. If she will not 
come with me, I shall take the child.”’ 

The woman replied: “You have no 
right to take the child from its motber.”’ 

“Oh, but the child’s future must be 
considered, and she is not fit to bring it 
up.”’ 

She turned upon him with a look that 





was like lightning, and the words fairly 
leaped from her mouth: ‘‘What right had 
you, sir, to make a woman a mother who 
is not fit to bring up her own child?” He 
looked as if he had been struck by light- 
ning. He hemmed and hawed a little, 
but could find no words with which to 
reply, and after a few moments got up 
and left.— From ‘‘Clothed with the Sun.” 


WORKING GIRLS’ HOTEL. 

Miss Ina Law Robertson, of Chicago, 
has opened a home for working girls, 
where board and room will cost from $2 
to $3 a week. Luncheon is three cents 
extra. The hotel is prettily furnished: 
the sleeping rooms contain two beds, and 
everything is done for the comfort of 
boarders. There are no religious require- 
ments, and the inmates are free, aside 
from regulations prevailing in all first- 
class hotels. 

The home is self-supporting, and accom- 
modates twenty-five. Plans are being 
made to increase its capacity to four times 
as many, and in time it is hoped that 
branches will be established in all parts of 
the city. 








MRS. BIRD BISHOP ON EASTERN WOMEN. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, who has 
travelled widely for years among differ- 
ent Asiatic peoples, drew a painful pic- 
ture, in a paper read at the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference in New York, of the 
state to which more than 500,000,000 
women have been brought by the Oriental 
custom of secluding them from the world 
and leaving them without education, Mrs. 
Bi hop said, in part: 

Throughout Asia the natural result of 
the distrust of women by men, and of the 
degrading views held concerning women, 
is seclusion behind high walls, in separate 
houses known to us as the harem, the 
zenana, and the anderun. I have seen 
much of the inmates of all, owing to the 
detentions in travelling which have made 
me frequently their unwilling guest, and 
have unveiled for me the mysteries of 
their secluded lives. 

In all, the arrangements, so far as means 
allow, are the same. The women’s rooms 
are built around a yard, and have no 
windows to the front. A room near the 
entrance is tenanted by eunuchs, or by an 
old woman who acts as custodian or spy 
in the husband’s interests. Such secluded 
women can never stir outside except in 
rigidly closed chairs, by day, or in some 
cities on foot at night, properly attended, 
along streets from which men are ex- 
cluded. In many countries it is a crime 
or a folly to teach a woman to read; in 
some a lady loses caste by employing her 
fingers, even in embroidery. They know 
nothing. They have no ideals, Dress, 
personal adornment, and subjects con- 
nected with their sex are their sole inter- 
ests. Except as mothers of sons, they 
are absolutely despised, and are spoken 
of in China as ‘‘the mean ones within the 
gate.’’ With dwarfed and childish intel- 
lect is combined a precocity on a gigantic 
scale in the evil passions of adults— 
hatred, envy, jealousy, sensuality, greed, 
and malignity. The system of polygamy, 
the facility for divorce, and the dread of 
it, the fiendish hate, the vacuity and 
apathy, and the tortures inflicted by the 
ignorance of the native female doctors, 
specially at the time of “the great pain 
and peril of childbirth,’’ produce a condi- 
tion which makes a piteous appeal to 
every woman here. 

In a rich man’s harem there are women 
of all ages and colors, girl children and 
very young boys. There are the favorite 
and other legitimate wives; concubines, 
who have recognized but very slender 
rights; discarded wives who have been fa- 
vorites in their day, and who have passed 
into practical slavery to their successors; 
numbers of domestic slaves and old wom- 
en; daughters-in-law and child or girl 
widows, whose lot is deplorable, and 
many others. I have seen as many as 
two hundred in one house—a great crowd, 
privacy being unknown, grossly ignorant, 
with intolerable curiosity, forcing on a 
stranger abominable or frivolous ques- 
tions, then relapsing into apathy, rarely 
broken, except by outbreaks of hate and 
the results of successful intrigue. 

It may be said that there are worse 
evils than apathy. There are worse evils, 
and they prevail, to a great extent, in 
upper-class houses. On more than fifty 
occasions I have been asked by women 
for drugs which would kill the reigning 
favorite, or her boy, or make her ugly or 
odious. In the house of the Turkish Gov- 
ernor of an important vilayet where I 
was storm-bound for a week, the favorite 
wife was ill, and the husband besought 
me to stay in her room, lest some of the 
other women should make away with her. 
My presence was no restraint on the 
scenes of fiendishness which were enacted. 
Scandal, intrigue, fierce and cruel jeal- 
ousies, counting jewels, painting the face, 
staining the hair, quarrels, eating to ex 
cess, getting rid of time by sleeping, lis- 





tening to impure stories by professional 
reciters, and watching small dramas 
played by slaves, occupy the unbounded 
leisure of Eastern upper-class women. 
Of these plays, one of which was pro- 
duced for my entertainment, I can only 
say that nothing more diabolically vicious 
could enter the polluted imagination of 
man, and it was truly piteous to see the 
keen, precocious interest with which 
young girl children, brought up amid the 
polluting talk of their elders, gloated over 
scenes from which I was compelled to 
avert my eyes. 

Yet these illiterate, ignorant women, 
steeped in superstition, despised as they 
are in theory, wield an enormous influ- 
ence. They bring up theirchildren in the 
superstitions and customs which enslave 
themselves, They make the marriages of 
their sons, and rule their daughters-in- 
law. They have a genius for intrigue, 
and many a man in the confidence of a 
ruler loses his position in consequence. 
They conserve idolatries, and keep fetich 
and demon worship alive in their homes. 
They drive the men back to heathen cus- 
toms. It is impossible to raise the men 
of the East unless the women are raised, 
and real converts among Asiatic women, 
especially among the Chinese, make ad- 
mirable Christians. 

But, owing to social customs, mission 
work among Eastern women can only be 
done by women. The medical woman 
finds ready access into their houses; for 
the non-medical woman the entrance into 
such a mixed crowd as I have described 
is a matter of difficulty, and requires, not 
only the love of our sisters for Christ's 
sake, but for their own—much, very 
much of what has been well named ‘the 
enthusiasm of humanity.’’ Everywhere I 
have seen that it is the woman richest in 
love who is the most successful mission- 
ary, and that for the unloving, the half- 
hearted, and the indolent there is no call 
and no room, 
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“ZUNI" CUSHING'S ADVENTURES. 


The death, at the early age of forty-two, 
of Frank Hamilton Cushing — “Zuni” 
Cushing—is a cause of regret to all scien- 
tists, and also to all the women who heard 
his address before the Mothers’ Congress. 
Jobn Elfreth Watkins, Jr., gives, in the 
Boston Transcript, some curious incidents 
of his life, gathered from scientific col- 
leagues and intimate friends: 


Cushing was as much a born ethnologist 
as was Napoleon a born general. With a 
few Indian relics collected upon his fath- 
er’s farm in early boyhood, he built for 
himself a pedestal upon which he stood as 
‘the Schliemann of the New World,”’ 
when scarcely thirty. He was but twenty- 
two when the late Professor Baird, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, com- 
missioned him in 1879 to accompany a 
government expedition departing tor the 
pueblo country of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. His tactful diplomacy and undaunted 
aggressiveness were apparent from tle 
outset. 

Riding several miles in advance of his 
caravan, Cushing fearlessly entered the 
unstudied pueblo of Zuni, meeting on the 
outskirts a lonely shepherd. Halting his 
horse, and stooping to exchange a friendly 
grasp with the surprised red man, he 
noted that the latter breathed upon the 
hand outstretched toward him. Passing 
into Zuni, the eager young savant found 
all of the villagers assembled about their 
dance plaza, witnessing a solemn religious 
ceremonial. The sudden intrusion of a 
white man was threatening a general re- 
monstrance, when Cushing seized the 
hand of one of the elder of his hosts and 
breathed heavily upon it as he had seen 
the herder do to his own. The old man 
was pleased, smiled, and addressed his 
scowling kinsmen. From that time until 
his untimely death, the ethnologist was a 
privileged character among the Zunis. 

While other members of his expedition 
were standing aloof from these primitive 
people,Cushing was industriously at work, 
endearing himself to the hearts of the 
little children, knowing that through such 
safe channels he might best reach the con- 
fidence of the mothers and fathers. He 
was careful each day to fill his pockets 
with sugar and pretty trinkets. Offering 
such temptations, he soon had the little 
ones in his arms. At the same time he 
busied himself measuring, sketching, 
wielding his brush, and taking copious 
notes. 

One day, while inspecting Cushing’s 
sketches, an old Zuni crone recognized 
the portrait of her little granddaughter, 
and spent the remainder of the day sob 
bing and moaning. This adventure was 
but the beginning of a series of frictions, 
which taxed the young traveller’s abun- 
dant diplomacy. The Zunis regarded the 
making of a photograph or sketch of an 
individual as the ‘‘taking of his shadow,” 
a process belonging to witchcraft, and de- 
priving the subject of a part of his sub- 
stance. Though warned many times, 
Cushing persisted in perching himself 
upon the housetops, and painting charac- 
teristic types, especially the gaudy partic- 
ipants in the many weird rituals. Suspi- 
cions of his witchcraft became wrought to 
such a pitch that several councils had to 
be held to devise means of offsetting his 
alleged evil influence. Various methods 
of torture and execution were discussed. 
It was finally decided to revive, for his 
benefit, a weird ceremony of sacrifice. 
Cushing was early upon the scene, sketch 
book in hand. A feature of the dance 
was the entrance of two executioners 








wielding huge clubs. Uttering wild 
shrieks, they sprang up the ladder and 
made a dash for the industrious painter, 
The latter drew his hunting-knife and 
flourished it with threatening gestures, 
By accident he brandished the blade tow- 
ard the sun, and thereby made a signal 
which, to the superstitious Zunis, had 
some sacred meaning. He was released, 
and in his stead a dog was cast into the 
arena, to fall beneath the clubs of the 
brutal executioners. 

One day, when the chief of the pueblo 
remonstrated again on account of the per- 
sistent sketching, this question was deftly 
put by Cushing: ‘‘Do you not want ‘Wash- 
ington’ to be a friend of the Zunis? How 
can you expect a people to like another 
without knowing something about them? 
Some fools and bad men have said, ‘The 
Zunis have no religion.’”’ The effect was 
as desired, and no more opposition to the 
sketching was met. 

A friend, who accompanied the noted 
ethnologist during a part of his long stay 
in the pueblo, told me of other narrow 
escapes. To amuse the Zunis, one day a 
toy telephone was constructed, and Cush- 
ing proceeded to project his voice from a 
distance into the astonished ears of the 
superstitious people. The old people 
shook their heads, The amusement was 
not so pleasing as anticipated. Another 
council was called, and the young student 
again found himself up for trial. When 
allowed to speak for himself, he had a 
difficult task explaining the intricate mech- 
anism of the telephone. 

Some time after this measles b oke out 
in Zuni. Disease among the people is in- 
variably attributed to witchcraft. A rigid 
search for the witch or wizard was imme- 
diately instituted. In a moment of Cush- 
ing’s absence his roum was subjected to 
examination. In one corner the searchers 
discovered a bottle of turpentine, em- 
ployed in the inevitable painting enter- 
prise. The cork was hastily pulled out, 
and a vigorous sniff at the mouth of the 
vessel sufficed to fasten suspicion upon 
the owner. The result was another coun- 
cil. To worm himself out of this new 
difficulty Cushing had to tax his ingenu- 
ity more extravagantly than before. He 
eventually saved himself from the tortures 
which the Zunis continue to inflict upon 
suspects until they confess their occult 
influence, 

To offset the distrust of his hosts, Cush- 
ing determined to ‘‘live Indian.’’ Without 
warning he left his companions, and 
deliberately moved his effects to the house 
of the principal chief, at first visibly dis- 
pleased, Soon, however, this dignitary 
insisted that the new-comer call him his 
“older brother,’’ and that he consent to 
become a Zuni for life, Consequently, 
Cushing had to submit to having his ears 
pierced, and to the substitution of a soanty 
Indian costume for his customary wearing 
apparel. This change, coming as it did 
in the dead of winter, threw the young 
American into an almost fatal spell of 
pneumonia, While his new friends were 
tenderly nursing him he improved his 
time by practising their language. The 
old chief performed a weird ceremony 


over him, christened him ‘Medicine 
Flower,’”’ and claimed him as a foster 
brother. Three other Zunis were made 


his father, mother, and sister by adoption. 

Another story told of Cushing relates 
how his diplomacy enabled him to remain 
friendly to the Zunis without succumbing 
to pressure which they exerted to enforce 
his marriage with several young squaws 
of the pueblo. The chief, his foster 
brother, contended all along that he must 
not continue in bachelorhood. Such a 
life would cause him dishonor among the 
people. Several eligibie maidens were 
designated to bring articles to his room, 
Such was the first step in Zuni match- 
making. Cushing had learned that mak- 
ing a present in payment for such services 
was a polite method employed by Zuni 
swains to indicate their unwillingness to 
enter an alliance. He disposed of his fair 
suitors in this way. The Indians, how- 
ever, regarded these actions as unfriendly 
to their blood. Their ‘‘younger brother’’ 
finally promised them, as a reward for 
letting the matrimonial question drop, 
that he would take five of them east to 
the “great Ocean of the Sunrise.”” There 
they could obtain sacred water to be used 
in theirceremonies. After spending three 
years in Zuni he made this premise good. 
He took tbe five braves to Boston, and 
thence to the Massachusetts coast. They 
waded out into the sea, and, uttering 
strange incantations, filled several large 
vases with salt water. This sacred fluid 
is still employed by their priests in the 
performance of certain religious offices. 
Returning with the five pilgrims, ‘‘Medi- 
cine Flower’’ brought with him a beauti- 
ful young American bride, the envy of 
every Zuni maiden’s beart. 

Learning that the Zunis had among 
them thirteen priesthoods, each of which 
employed intricate ceremonials of a secret 
nature, Cushing became eager to investi- 
gate them. He joined the most sacred of 
these orders, ‘‘the Priesthood of the Bow,” 
whose members were alone entitled to 
witness the secret doings of the other 
twelve. His favorites stories related to 
his initiation into this order. He was 
required to abstain from oil or flesh for 
four days; He was also made to divest 
himself of his apparel and to sit thus 
upon an ant-hill for several hours in the 
sun. The latter ordeal can only be ap- 
preciated by those familiar with the 
stinging qualities of the ants inhabiting 
this region. To break his four days’ fast 
he was required to eat a leavened mush 
baked in corn husks. The leaven for this 
delicacy was furnished by a number of 
old women, who chewed corn until it 
became thoroughly moistened, and then 
emitted it into a bowl, where it was al- 
lowed to ferment. In such a condition it 
served as yeast. His admission to this 
priesthood gave him an important insight 
into Zuni mythology. He finally became 
chief councillor of the tribe, and upon his 
departure left his adopted kinsmen sick 
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at heart. But the ordeals of Zuni life, 
suffered for the benefit of science, con- 
tributed to the wrecking of his health. 

In 1886, Cushing returned to the Zuni 
territory to make excavations, which re 
sulted in his being called “the Schliemann 
of the New World.’ During bis five years 
in the pueblo he had heard numerous tra- 
ditions, suggesting to him that the ‘seven 
cities of Cibola,” vaguely described in an- 
cient records of Coronado, a Spaniard who 
captured them in 1540, had once flourished 
upon this soil. As industriously and in- 
geniously as Schliemann worked to un- 
cover the vast ruins of ancient Troy, did 
Cushing styive to exbume these crumbled 
strongholds of the New World. Gangs of 
men were put to work digging in several 
localities, with the result that the most 
extravagant expectations were realized. 
Thousands of rare relics, taken from this 
ground, are now installed in the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass. In the Salt 
River Valley, southern Arizona, his ex- 
pedition unearthed also twenty thousand 
rare relics, hundreds of prehistoric skele- 
tons, and thirty five blocks of ruined 
houses, covering twenty-five hundred 
acres. 

A no less surprising find was made by 
him four years ago in the ‘Ten Thousand 
Islands,” along the Gulf Coast of Florida. 
Here he excavated vast ruins, represent- 
ing hundreds of cities, once the empire of 
a lost race, numbering high into the 
thousands, or perhaps millions. Mr. 
Cushing once told me that these people 
reached the height of their proud but 
primitive civilization, perhaps a thousand 
years before Christ, and that in his opin- 
ion they approximated the early Aztecs. 

The last field work of the great ethnolo- 
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gist and arch» logist occurred on Camp- 
bell’s Island, off the coast of Maine, 
whither he went last year to make a 
reconnoissance. He hoped to return to 
this region for more careful study of 
promising ruins found there. 

Old Chief Palowathiwa, who, though 
deaf and decrepit from age, still lives to 
rule over the Zunis, has been advised by 
the Bureau of Ethnology of the death of 
his foster brother. By those who have 
observed the affection which the latter 
commanded among these people, it is dn- 
ticipated that ceremonies, elaborate and 
devout, will straightway be devised by the 
thirteen sacerdotal orders of Zuni, in 
honor of their chief councillor and fellow 
priest. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER. By 
Florence Converse. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 
Price, $1.50. 

This story seeks to throw light upon in- 
dustrial problems which are crowding for 
solution. Christopher Kenyon, a man of 
brave heart, businessability, and noble pur- 
pose, inherits from his father a factory and 
afortune. This fortune has been accumu- 
lated from the grinding toil of 1,200 work- 
ing men and women; Kenyon resolves to 
better their condition by paying them 
higher wages for shorter hours. Hiscom- 
petitors predict his failure within a year, 
He stands by his resolve for eleven years, 
and is almost adored by his work people. 
But he is unable to make a profit, grad- 
ually runs behind, hopes to recover, and 
sells securities which he holds in trust for 
widows and orphans. The trust money 
becomes due, and the bank refuses a loan. 
In this emergency his principal compe- 
titor, a benevolent man who grinds his 
work people in order to found a hospital, 
admiring Kenyon’s nobility of purpose, 
offers to buy his factory and loan him 
enough money to pay off his trust debts. 
Instead of accepting the kindly offer, 
Kenyon rejects it with scorn and denunci- 
ation and commits suicide. His wife, in 
whom he has not confided, is stricken 
with the shock of his death, but far more 
of his dishonor, and most of all, of his 
having withheld from her his confidence, 
The workmen club their little savings, 
which are due to their employer's gen 
erosity, and start a coéperative store, and 
the widow takes charge of it for the com- 
mon interest of the stockholders, thus 
following out ber husband's ideal. 

The weak point of the story is the lack 
of common sense shown by the brave re- 
former who pays his workmen higher 
wages than he can afford and thereby 
reduces himself to insolvency. In his deter- 
mination to carry his purpose, he uses 
money which does not belong to him, and 
when a benevolent Shylock offers to save 
him from ruin, he refuses the proffered 
aid. It is a pitiful story. But it is told 
with dramatic intensity, and calls atten- 
tion to terrible social evils which threaten 
the life of the republic. H. B. B. 





Let THERE Be Licur. By David Lubin. 
New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


This book is a compilation of discus- 
sions of social, economic and religious 
questions by aclub of six working men. 
They conclude that the inequalities and 
wrongs of society are caused by the defects 
of the current religious systems. Their 
methods resemble those of Arthur Helps’ 
Friends in Council. The book will be 
read with interest by many who are keenly 
aware of the social evils which prevail, 
and are seeking for a remedy. Its spirit 
is candid, reasonable, and charitable. It 
seeks to reconcile all classes, to solve all 
contradictions, and to harmonize all con- 
flicts. H. B. B. 








DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE, AND BEAUTIFUL 
CARPETS. 

In a bewilderingly beautiful assortment 
of weaves, colorings, and designs the 
Hodges fibre carpets have made their 
début for the summer season of 1900. 

Although the fibre carpets have only 
been known to the public for a compara- 
tively short time, their excellence, dura 
bility, artistic merits, and sanitary quali- 
ties have created a wide demand for them, 
which extends as far west as the Pacific 
Ocean, and as far south as Florida. 

It is not only the carpets which are ex- 
citing so much admiration this year, but 
the art squares, rugs of all sizes, stair- 
carpeting, porttires, table covers, and 
cushions, which are alike pleasing to the 
eye and eminently practical. 

As a furnishing for summer homes and 
country villas the fibre mattings are un- 
surpassed — possessing many qualities 
which place them far in advance of Chi- 
nese and Japanese mattings. They are 
more closely woven, leaving less space for 
dust to sift through, emit no odor in damp 
weather, do not crack or wear roughly, 
and are absolutely moth proof. 

The current season has developed a new 
use for the Hodges carpeting, and one in 
which it bids fair to be most successful, 
that is,as a wall covering. Many halls, 
dining-rooms, libraries and ‘‘dens,’”’ are 
effectively papered with this matting, 
which is most tasteful, and makes a really 
beautiful and effective background for 
pictures, bric-a-brac, etc. 

In fact, the uses to which the material 
may be put are legion, and a single trial 
is quite sufficient to convince the most 
skeptical of the advantages of the fabric. 
It is equally desirable in city homes and 
on country piazzas, while for fitting up 
suites nothing better could be procured. 
One enthusiastic admirer of the fibre car- 
pet has almost entirely equipped her 
apartments with it—using art squares on 
the polished floors, plain material in vary- 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








ing colors on the soft wood floors, a strip 
of carpet down the long hall, and fibre 
portiéres at many of the doors. 

On the veranda of a suburban house a 
Hodges fibre rug has done duty for sev- 
eral seasons, and is apparently quite as 
fresh as new. When it becomes soiled or 
muddy, one of the men spreads it upon 
the lawn, gives it a vigorous bath under 
the hose, and in a few hours restores it in 
all its pristine beauty. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of 
this carpeting, which is increasing in pop- 
ularity with each recurring season. The 
fabric is offered in Boston by the Hodges 
Fibre Carpet Company, at their attractive 
establishment, 50 Essex Street, where a 
comprehensive assortment is always dis- 
played for the benefit of patrons. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“BOZZIE IS DEAD!” 


This line, which appeared last week in 
the Chicago dailies, caused the tears to 
come to the eyes of many children, created 
a pang in the hearts of hundreds of Chi- 
cago citizens, and aroused profound regret 
in the mind of sage, scientist, and par- 
ticularly wise psychologist; and yet Bozzie 
was only a dog. 

But such a dog! A dog high in pedi- 
gree, beautiful in form, gracious and lov- 
ing in manners. But, more than this, 
this canny Scotch Collie has unquestion- 
ably outreached all the recorded achieve- 
ments of the dog mind. To speak of her 
accomplishments as ‘‘tricks’’ is utterly to 
fail to appreciate the profound signifi- 
cance of her accomplishments, 

Bozzie was the property of George B. 
Clason, a quiet gentleman living on Bry- 
ant Avenue, but a few blocks from Unity 
office. The achievements of his beautiful 
dog have been for years a matter of de- 
monstration in private and puplic exhibi- 
tions. Bozzie has added, subtracted, 
multiplied and divided. She has counted, 
and, more than that, she has demonstrated 
thought-transference, mind-reading, or 
whatever it was, to a marvellous extent, 
and under conditions which would stand 
the severest scientific scrutiny. She dis- 
played her wonderful susceptibilty in the 
presence of school children, before social 
clubs and before university professors. 
She has barked off the ages of those who 
have simply placed their hands upon her 
head and thought their own age. 

Bozzie was but six years old. A cruel 
dose of poison (it could not have been 
meant for her), brought her to an un- 
timely death. Her burial, though studi- 
ously private, brought together half a 
hundred weeping school children and afew 


sympathetic friends. She was wrapped, 


in the silk coverlet which every night she 
shared with her master, and the little 
children dropped flowers in the grave that 
was hollowed in the back yard of the 
home she loved. Now that she is gone, 
scientists begin to see how neglectful 
they have been of the epportunity, and 
what a loss her death is to science. 

It is not for us to speak of the scientific 
significance of all this, but we cannot re- 
frain from this expression of sincere sym- 
pathy with the friends who mourn her, to 
confess gladly our sense of comradeship 
and companionship with this dear fellow 
creature, Her achievements throw no new 
light on the mystery of mind; we do not 
know more than before what soul is, or 
what the subtle conditions of spirit are; 
but we can more confidently assert that 
there are no boundary lines in this domain 
cutting the quadruped from the human, 
dividing the spiritual realm in which the 
dog lives from that in which man moves. 
The long contact of Bozzie with the hu- 
man mind through heredity and environ- 
ment had brought out this ability, which 
exceeded in alertness many a human 
mind, and this sympathy which seldom 
exists between two human beings. 

It is not to be expected that the circle 
of those who loved Bozzie can be much 
enlarged, but it will be a sorrow and a 
shame if the circle of those who are to be 
aroused by her marvellous achievements 
and the study belonging thereto shall not 
be widely increased by her untimely death. 

When alive, Bozzie belonged to a com- 
paratively narrow circle of friends in 





Chicago. Now she belongs to the world 
of science. May she find an adequate 
biographer, and may the problems in- 
volved in her story receive wide study !— 
Unity. 


-_-—-_ 


HUMOROUS. 


When we say love is blind, it is gen- 
erally because a pretty girl has fallen in 
love with some other man. 


Mrs. Wunder —Washington was a versa- 
tile man. 

Mr. Wunder—He had to be to look like 
all his pictures.— Baltimore American. 


“They say that D’Auber’s pictures of 
animals are very lifelike.’ ‘‘That’s a 
fact. I saw one or two, and they were 
beastly, sure enough.” 


Bob asked: “Papa, what is a book- 
worm?” 

“A bookworm,” replied papa, “is a 
person who would rather read than eat, or 
itis a worm that would rather eat than 
read,’’— Indianapolis Journal. 


Eva—Mother, Tillie gets a dime every 
time she takes cod-liver oil. 

Mother—And what does she do with the 
money? 

Eva -Well, she puts it in a box until 
she gets 50 cents, and then her mother 
buys more cod-liver oil. 


Two little boys recently witnessed a 
balloon ascension for the firsttime. ‘Oh, 
look, look there!’ exclaimed the young- 
est. “What is that?” “It’s a b’loon!”’ 
replied the elder. ‘What makes it go up 
80 fast?’”’ ‘‘Gas.’’ ‘What is gas?” “Why, 
gas is—it—is melted wind.” 


Old Lady—I want to leave all my 
property to charity. 

Lawyer—Your relatives might try to 
break the will; why not give the property 
to charity at once? 

Old Lady—Oh, dear, no! They’d put 
me in a lunatic asylum.—Funny Cuts. 


Mrs, Crimsonbeak—Jobn, do you con- 
sider that the efforts of the Peace Confer- 
ence were a failure? 

Mr. Crimsonbeak—Decidedly so! Look 
at the troubles in the Philippines, this 
unpleasantness in South Africa, and even 
the members of our church choir I under- 
stand are having troubles of their own.— 
Yonker's Statesman. 


The pigs at Brook Farm came in for 
their share of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s at- 
tention. When, in the following winter, 
the Brook Farmers, as a delicate atten- 
tion, sent a spare-rib to Mrs. George S. 
Hilliard, with whom he was then staying 
in Boston, thinking to please him, he 
raised his hands in horror, and exclaimed, 
“TI should as soon think of a sculptor’s 
eating a piece of one of his own statues!” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 








“THE NOBLEST MIND 





The best contentment has.’’ Yet however, 
noble in mind, no man or woman can 
have perfect contentment without physi- 
cal health. The blood must be kept pure 
and the stomach and digestive organs in 
good order. ‘The best means for this 
purpose is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, It 
promptly cures all blood humors and 
eruptions and tones up the system. 
——-~o---—— 


To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson's Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 








Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
withvut charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
. Unique catalogues sent on application, 


“SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Government 


Bonds. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS 


19 Congress St., 
BOSTON. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and Information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastrnctors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxxst 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, +1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 1.30 
8.30, 9.45 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.80, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2,00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1579. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


° orders his paper discontinued 
a snot phy all a8 68, A; the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 18 
taken from the office or not. wi 

n who takes a paper regularly 
om “i Myost-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its 3lst Annual 
Festival and Banquet on the evening of 
May 29. Lieutenant-Governor John L. 
Bates, of Massachusetts, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, the former presi- 
dent of the National American W. S. A., 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president of 
the Maine W. S. A., Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of Rhode Island, and other dis- 
tinguished speakers, to be announced 
later, will give addresses. It is hoped 
that Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, of England, 
the daughter of John Bright, will be pres- 
ent. She is now visiting this country. 
She is in hearty sympathy with the equal 
suffrage movement, and has promised to 
be with us if possible. 

Faneuil Hall has been secured for this 
historic occasion. Tickets, $1.00, are now 
for sale at 3 Park Street. 
of the unusual attractions the-attendance 
is likely to be larger than usual, and those 
who wish to be sure of tickets will do well 
to get them early. 


will preside. 


In consequence 





-_- 


THE CASE OF HAWAII. 





While the new form of government pro- 
vided for Porto Rico grants the ballot 
to ‘‘all inhabitants’? possessed of certain 
prescribed qualifications, with no allusion 
to sex, the constitution just given by the 
United States to Hawaii goes to the oppo 
site extreme. It carefully bars out women 
from all political or semi-political rights. 
In this new Hawaiian constitution the 
word *‘male” is used oftener than in the 
Constitution of the United States, or in 
that of any State in the Union. To be 
eligible as Senator, a person shall be a 
‘“‘male’’ citizen. To be eligible as Repre 
resentative, a person shall be a ‘‘male”’ 
citizen. To be qualified to vote for Repre- 
sentatives a person shall be a ‘‘male’”’ citi- 
zen. Only those qualified to vote for 
Representatives shall be allowed to vote 
for other officers, and only ‘electors’ 
shall hold the offices. 

The Legislature of every other Territory 
of the United States can grant women full 
suffrage. The Hawaiian Constitution is 
so framed that the Legislature cannot 
grant them even the school suffrage, which 
they now exercise in more than half the 
States of the Union. In the large majority 
of our States, including many where wom- 
en have not the school ballot, women can 
hold a variety of educational and charita- 
ble offices. The leaders of the anti-suffrage 
movement, the very standard bearers of 
conservatism on the woman question, 
themselves hold such offices. Thus Mrs. 
J. Elliot Cabot, the president of the ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women,” served for 
years as Overseer of the Poor in Brookline. 
The growing number of women elected to 
such offices shows the growing public con- 
viction of women’s fitness for them. In 
Hawaii, the most intelligent American 
woman cannot be a member of a school 
board. The ignorant Kanaka man can. 
The other classes in Hawaii subjected to 
the same rigid and insuperable disabili- 
ties as women are thus described in the 
new constitution: 

No idiot or insane person, no person 
who shali be expelled from the Legisla- 
ture for giving or receiving bribes, no per- 
son who shall have been convicted of any 
criminal offence punishable by imprison- 
ment, shall vote or hold office, unless the 
person so convicted shall have been par- 
doned and restored to his civil rights. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes in the N. Y. 


Sun: 
In all the debates on the floor of Con- 








with reference to the all-important 
subject of the suffrage for Hawaiian men, 
how Seareny they were defended, how 
carefully they were protected! The whole 
effort seemed to be how to place the bal 
lot in the hands of the greatest possible 
number. The eagle of freedom screamed 
until every vestige of a property qualifica- 
tion was removed. The requirement to 
speak the English language was voted 
down. Absence or illness was made a 
sufficient excuse for not registering. The 
lame, the halt, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb man had his zealous protector, but 
who was there to speak for women? Not 
one! 


Another curious fact in regard to the 
different treatment accorded to Porto Rico 
and Hawaii is that the Spanish-descended 
inhabitants of the former island had ex- 
pressed no wish 


of the Americans in Hawaii desired 
President Dole has repeatedly advocated 
it. Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, for twenty 


years American consul to Hawaii, has pub- | 


licly declared that the women are fully as 
fit for suffrage as the men. Hon. W. F. 
Frear, Associate Justice of the Islands, 
and one of the Commissioners who drafted 
this constitution, wrote, Feb. 11, 1899: 

I proposed, at a meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Commission, that the Legislature 
of Hawaii be permitted to authorize wo- 
man suffrage, and Mr. Dole supported 
me, but the other members of the Com- 
mission took a different view. 

The Hawaiian Gazette, the principal 
paper of Hawaii, has long advocated wo- 
man suffrage. 
of its editor, and one of the wealthiest 
and most influential residents, says: 

President Dole believes in the elimina- 
tion of sex from this question, and so do 
Il. The better and more enlightened sen- 
timent and conviction of the islands would 
be glad to have the Commission’s bill so 
amended as to leave it to local control. 

But the majority of the Commissioners, 
who were from the United States, over 
rode the wishes of the Commissioners 
from Hawaii, and imposed on the women 
disabilities far severer than those to 
which women are subjected in most of 
the United States—a standing object-les- 
son in contempt for women to all the 
ignorant men of those islands, It is a 
discreditable record. But how encourag- 
ing and significant it is to find that, 
even at the ends of the earth and in the 
islands of the sea, the brightest and best 
people favor equal rights for women! 

A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. 


Nothing is more striking to a thought- 
ful person than the absence of common 
sense in the administration of public 
affairs. ‘‘My son,’’ said a celebrated Euro- 
pean statesman, “behold with how little 
wisdom the world is governed!’ Poverty, 
disease, intemperance, vice, and crime 
abound; yet these are all preventable 
evils. They might be almost wholly elim- 
inated from human society if the best 
possible conditions were established. And 
still, although every individual life is so 
imperfect that an elderly person, looking 
back, regards his own experience as far 
less satisfactory than it might have been 
under different conditions, people look 
upon so called ‘‘reformers’’ with distrust 
not unmingled with aversion. 

Much of the objection made against 
suffrage for women arises from misunder- 
standing; much, too, from a dread of the 


sweeping changes which it is supposed to | 


imply. Then there is a very general feel- 
ing that voting, in order to be worth 
much, must be the express‘on of an intel- 
ligent opinion, and that many men and 
most women are incapable of giving such 
an expression. ‘The protection and en- 
couragement which the recognized right 
to vote confers on its possessor is not 80 
well understood. The man withouta vote 
is a subject, not a citizen; the woman 
without a vote is an inferior, not an equal. 
The practical equality which the right 
confers is of priceless value, quite inde- 
pendent of the wisdom or unwisdom dis- 
played in its exercise. Nor is there such 
unanimity of opinion upon public ques- 
tions among the more intelligent citizens 
as will justify depriving the less cultivated 
of a share in their own government. More- 
over, class legislation is one of the great- 


est evils, and is inevitable unless each | 


class is enabled by the ballot to protect 
itself. 

So long as one-half of the members of the 
State are denied direct political represen- 
tation on account of sex, their peculiar 


class interests as women will continue to | 
From the standpoint of | 


be disregarded. 
the home, a frightful waste of expenditure 


is being made from day to day and from | 


year to year. The sum, if wisely spent, 
would soon give every family a comforta- 
ble home. The United States government 
spends daily two thousand times one 
thousand dollars. The State and muni- 
cipal governments spend as much more. 
The larger proportion of this almost in 
credible sum is used for war expenses, 
past, present, and prospective. 
thousand times two thousand dollars, 
spent daily in relieving widows and or- 


phans, instead of making them, or in pro- 
viding for two thousand unemployed la- 
borers the means of earning a livelihood, 
would soon change the whole face of soci- 
ety, for it would permanently improve the 
condition of several thousand people 
daily. 

Every class that votes makes itself felt 
in the government. If women appreciated 
the tremendous power of the ballot in 
controlling public expenditure, if they 





for woman suffrage, | 
while the most prominent and intelligent | 
it. | 


William N. Castle, brother | 


This two | 


understood the almost infinite effect of 
wise legislation in promoting, and of un- 
wise legislation in retarding human wel- 
fare, they would be roused to a wholesome 
discontent with their present political 
nonentity. Above all, if they appreciated 
their own possible value and special mis- 
sion as women for lifting government out 
of its present masculine belligerency into 
|@ more humane and rational sphere of 
| activity, women would demand the ballot 
for their sex as a necessary prerequisite 
of social progress and of international 
| fraternity. H. B. B. 
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NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The Boston Herald calls attention to 
the “inordinate expenditure” of the na- 
| tional government. During the past two 
| years and nine months, it has actually 
| spent $1,416,753,277.34, more than fourteen 

hundred million dollars, Of this enor- 
| mous sum, about six hundred millions 
| have been spent on the army and navy; 
| twenty millions for the Philippine indem- 
nity; nearly four hundred millions for 
pensions; and nearly one hundred and ten 
millions for interest; an aggregate outlay 
of $1,115,957,264.65—over eleven hundred 
million dollars spent for wars, past, pres- 
ent, and prospective, within the short space 
of two years and nine months! 

All this incredible, almost inconceiva- 
ble sum has been taken from the proceeds 
of labor. Very little of it has been paid 
directly by the owners of real estate; 
not a dollar of it by a tax on incomes, the 
fairest of all methods of taxation. It has 
been collected mainly upon articles that 
every one eats, drinks, and wears, Is it 
any wonder that “the poor are always 
with us’? The wonder is that the whole 
| people are not pauperized. If this policy 
| is continued, that will be the eventual 
| result. The mass of men and women will 
| live from hand to mouth, like the inhabi- 
| tants of London, not three per cent. of 
whom are owners of property. 
| Every class that votes makes itself felt 
| in the government.” Women are more 
| economical than men; made so by the 
| fact that they have to work for less wages 
| than men, and are the careful managers of 
the family income as wives and mothers, 
| 


The only way to check this ruinous and 
worse than wasteful government extrava- 
gance is to extend the ballot to women, 
who, as arule, are the economists of the 
H. B. B. 
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| WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 








| The Woman’s Press Club of Denver, 
Col., has decided to meet fortnightly 
| next year instead of monthly. Half the 
meetings will be limited toclub members, 
and will be devoted to discussions of new 
books and current bistory. At the other 
| meetings programmes will be given and 
guests invited, This club has furnished 
| a box of books for the travelling library 
circulated by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in that State. The press club box 
has been named for Miss Minnie Reynolds, 
the first president of the club and an able 
member of the Denver Daily News staff. 

There died recently at Donaldsonville, 
La., a gifted press woman, Mrs. Ella D. 
Bentley, who will be missed from the ranks 
of Southern writers. The New Orleans 
Times Democrat says of her: 


Mrs. Bentley was loved and admired by 
ali who knew her, for her marked earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, and directness of 
manner and purpose. She was, as all here 
love to think of her, an ideal Southern 
woman, whole-souled, generous, without 
a spark of affectation, and charming in 
every way. She possessed what the 
French call esprit; her conversation was 
always enjoyable, and her greeting ex- 
tremely cordial, and won for her the name 
of the most delightful of hostesses. She 
| was one of the most brilliant journalists of 
the State. Her compositions in prose and 
| verse have been published far and wide. 
| She was associate editor of the (Donald- 
sonville) Chief, and was the first woman 
vice-president of the Press Association of 
the State, and a most able one she made. 
It was during her term as vice-president 
that Mr. and Mrs. Bentley entertained so 
brilliantly the entire association at their 
lovely new home. Forcharity, this noble 
lady’s hand was always open, and no one 
will ever forget the steady, tireless help 
and sympathy that she extended to the 
needy, near and far. 


| 
| 








Miss Madeline Pierce has succeeded 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden as editor of 
the N. Y. 7Jribune’s ‘‘Woman’s Page.”’ 

' Mrs. Alden, who has been an extremely 
| busy woman for many years, will take a 
rest from routine work, Fourteen hours 
| of duty daily were telling on her health. 
She is now writing a book and preparing 
special articles. Mrs. Alden originated 








the Tribune Sunshine Society, which 
through her efforts has extended through- 
out the United States, and has organized 
branches in England. The society was 
recently reérganized as an incorporated 
body, and Mrs. Clarence Burns has suc- 
ceeded Mrs, Alden as president-general. 

A second edition has been issued of 
Miss Katherine E. Conway’s latest book, 
‘New Footsteps in Well-Trodden Ways,” 
which was published just before Christ- 
mas. The book is a collection of charm- 
ing sketches of the writer's travels in 
Italy, Switzerland, Ireland, and England. 
Miss Conway’s editorial work on the Bos- 
ton Pilot is of rare quality, and she is a 
valued member of the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association. 

Press Day will be one of the features of 
the Milwaukee Biennial meeting of club- 
women. Mrs. Mary Q. Lockwood, of 
Washington, president of the Interna- 
tional Press Union, has been appointed as 
chairman of the committee who will 
make up the programme, dealing with the 
work that woman does at the present day 
in giving the news to the public. 

F. M. A. 





SILVER VASE OR EARTHEN JUG? 





AMBRIDGE, MAss., APRIL 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A Harvard professor, the other day, in 
lecturing to a class of freshmen and soph- 
omores upon the life and character of 
Goethe, had occasion to mention Goethe's 
marriage with Christiane Vulpius. He 
did not attempt to defend the ‘‘conscious 
marriage,’’ as that union was from 1788 to 
1806, but he did criticise with some vigor 
the people who have felt inclined to con- 
demn Goethe for taking as a life compan- 
ion a young girl so much his inferior in 
every way. Such persons, said the pro- 
fessor, seem to forget that a man may not 
always want to feed on intellectual prov- 
ender, that he may want a woman whose 
simplicity, whose simple helpfulness and 
trustfulness will make home homelike to 
him, one to whom he can come in peace 
and quiet after the turmoil of the day’s 
work is over, and he is weary and in need 
of sympathy,—one—yes, if you please,— 
one who will mend and cook well for him. 
(Rather a Teutonic earthen-jug idea, than 
that of asilver vase!) These people, the 
professor went on to say, while the de 
lighted sophomores and manly freshmen 
stamped their feet in approval, these peo- 
ple seem to think that a man can be satis- 
fied with—well, say the Radcliffe girl and 
her type. And then the professor laugh- 
ingly remarked that he ran across a little 
resentment at Goethe every year over at 
Radcliffe, where he has a class or two— 
much contrary, of course, to Professor 
Wendell’s idea of the proper decorum for 
a Harvard teacher. 

It strikes me that it is not to be much 
wondered at that Dean Briggs has every 
year to use the pages of The Atlantic for 
the admonishment of parents and second 
ary schools. An article on the influence 
of the college professor would not be un- 
timely, perhaps. 

[am glad Professor Shilling finds that 
Radcliffe women can see a point now and 
then. Barrett Wendell had almost con- 
vinced me to the contrary! 8. 
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WOMEN MAY BE CENSUS-TAKERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your paper of April 21 is an article 
copied from the Boston Herald, relating 
to ‘‘Women as Census-Takers,” a portion 
of which says: ‘‘Appeal has been made 
to Washington to settle whether women 
can have these offices,” 

They certainly can, if the district super- 
visor is willing to appoint them; and the 
law expressly says: ‘All appointees and 
employees provided forin this act shall 
be appointed or employed ... without 
reference to their political party affilia- 
tions.”’ 

Thanks to Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
and the Woman’s JouRNAL, I stand a 
good chance of getting the appointment 
of Census-Taker in this district. In the 
early part of the winter I read in the 
JOURNAL an article from Mrs. Blake call- 
ing attention to the fact that women may 
serve as Census-Takers, and at once I 
wrote to Washington asking what I must 
do to secure the appointment. The reply 
from the Census Director began as fol- 
lows: 

In reply to your letter of Dec. 24, I have 
to inform you that there is nothing in 
the law or practice of the government 
debarring women from serving as census 
enumerators, and that in a few cases they 
did so serve in the last census. 

With the letter came a circular setting 
forth the necessary qualifications, and a 
blank form of application, and the name 
of the Supervisor in Denver to whom I 
must look for appointment. I went to 
see the Supervisor, who informed me 
that ‘‘my chances were as good as any- 
body’s,”’ but that applications would not 
be received till after April 1. 

I have sent in my application, but have 











not yet heard from it. I will let you know 
if I receive the appointment. It may be 
that the shortness of my residence here 
will be an objection. 

With best wishes for the JouRNAL and 
the work it represents, 

Cre.ia B. WHITEHEAD. 
Denver, Col., April 25, 1900. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

Miss Isabella Thoburn, who established 
the first Christian college for women in 
Asia, was one of the delegates to the Ecu- 
menical Conference in New York last 
week. ‘She said: 

The power for the missionary task will 
be found in education. Love, which we 
often call the greatest thing in the world, 
can do less for saffering than skill. Of 
the kindergarten I feel as did Miss Wiggin, 
who said: ‘‘No one who has the oppor- 
tunity to become a kindergartner will ever 
want to be an angel.” 

Miss Thoburn, a sister of Bishop Tho- 
burn of India, is principal of the Lucknow 
Women’s College, which enrolls about 200 
students annually. Their costumes are 
most diverse. The European dress is 
worn by English girls, while those from 
the different parts of India retain their 
local costumes. The students are all 
daughters of Christians, as it would be 
impossible for the members of the various 
Hindoo classes to associate without break- 
ing caste. 

The college is the outgrowth of the Lal 
Bagh School, which opened in 1870 as the 
first educational institution of the Wo- 
men’s (Methodist) Foreign Missionary 
Society. The college obtained its charter 
and affiliated with the Allahabad Univer- 
sity in 1886. Until the establishment of 
the Government College in Calcutta, it 
was the only Christian college for women 
in India, The Lal Bagh School is its pre- 
paratory department, and has a normal 
department and kindergarten training 
class. The first teachers’ institute ever 
held in India met in the college last June, 
and will be held there annually. During 
the last year a new college building, the 
Harriet Warren Memorial, has been com- 
pleted. It contains a large hall, used by 
the various clubs and organizations for 
lectures and concerts, All these have been 
open to the students. Weekly instruction 
is given in elocution and parliamentary 
drill, and last year there were three con- 
tests for prizes, the programmes compris- 
ing recitations, essays, and debates. 

Miss Lilivati Singh, one of the most in- 
teresting women at the Conference, is pro- 
fessor of English at this college. She said 
that, while she would not speak disparag- 
ingly of the Bible readers, she was present 
to plead for the skilled labor so much 
needed in India at present. ‘We want to 
know more than to be able to read,” said 
she. ‘*Pundita Ramabai, through the ed- 
ucation she possesses, is able not only to 
read, but to superintend the building of 
artesian wells. Fifteen years ago there 
was Only one Christian college in Asia, 
and even that was under the practical su- 
pervision of heathen officials. Now there 
are three colleges in India, two in Japan, 
and three in Turkey, while there are 
numbers of high schools in the cities and 
larger villages.’’ 

Miss Italia Anita Garibaldi, granddaugh- 
ter of the liberator, is now at ‘‘Alfheim,”’ 
the home connected with the Baltimore 
Girls’ Latin School, preparing for the 
Woman’s College, which she expects to 
enter next autumn. Her father is a mem- 
ber of the Roman Senate and leader of the 
Republican party. Her mother is English. 
Miss Garibaldi was born in Australia 
twenty-two years ago. She speaks French, 
German, Italian, and English fluently, 

The 370 women students at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have organized aclub 
upon the same lines as the Houston Club. 
The new club has fitted up headquarters 
at No. 3903 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
with a lecture room and other rooms for 
the convenience of the members. 

Mrs. Phabe Hearst announces several 
new plans for helping the University of 
California, She will take the first step in 
providing dormitories for the women stu- 
dents, of whom there are 650. Many 
of the girls dislike to seek boarding places 
in the college town of Berkeley. A be- 
ginning will be made with one clubhouse, 
to accommodate fourteen girls. It will be 
run on the commons plan. At the begin- 
ning of the next college term Mrs. Hearst 
will open the largest gymnasium for wom- 
en in this country, in the new sovial hall 
which she built recently, Her third plan 
is to open a museum of art and archzol- 
ogy, supplied from the best collections 
that are for sale in Europe. 

Miss Jessica B. Peixote, of San Fran- 
cisco, has passed an examination at the 
University of California for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. She is the four- 
teenth person and the second woman to 
receive this degree at Berkeley. It is the 
highest conferred by the University, and 
requires at least seven years of university 
work, the writing of a thesis, and the 
demonstration of extensive learning and 
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To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent ageut to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 

ears. The best of references and recommenda- 
{ions will be furnished. 


RH. White Co, 


Custom 
Tailoring 
Department. 








‘lade To [leasure.”’ 
Two Important Offerings. 


These are for dressy men, 
and the more scrupulously 
particular you are, the better 
you will enjoy this, and ‘hap- 
pier you will be for reading 
this advertisement. 

We wish to get you ac- 
quainted with our merchant 
tailoring, and we are doing 
some surprising things to se- 
cure your acquaintance, Once 
we make it we’ll keep it, 
never fear. 

So here’s a number of 
pieces of Scotch Cheviots and 
Checked Worsteds, also Ox- 
ford Cheviots, the leading fa- 
vorite in overcoat materials 
this season. These materials 
made up into a suit or a silk- 
lined overcoat to your meas- 
ure would cost you around 
$40.00. One class of tail- 
ors would perhaps ask $30,00, 
and another class $50.00. We 
are in neither of these classes, 
and would call $40.00 a fair 
price. Totempt you totry us 


We Will Make It For 


25.00 











LADIES 


Have Ycu Seen the New 


Hodges Fiber Carpets 


Art Squares 


Rugs and Portieres 











Now made in all the New FAST ARTISTIC 
Colors—Wood Brown, Seal Brown, Chocolate, 
Myrtle Green, Emerald Green, Olive Green, 
Turkey Red, French Blue, Old Blue, Navy 
Blue, Maroon. 


Water Not Injure Them 


200 PATTERNS 


In Yard Wide Carpeting 37 1-2¢ to 60 
Stair Carpeting 35c to 50c 


IRONCLAD & DAMASK 
Yard Wide 37 1-2c to 45 


PLAIN FILLING 


Yard Wide (fine colors) 50c to 60c 


ART SQUARES 


6x9 ft. 85.50 to 87.50 
71-2 x 101-2 ft. 7.50 to 10.00 
Ix 12 ft. 9.00 to 12.00 


FIBER RUGS 
In all sizes, from 50c to 82.50 
PORTIERES 
India, Persian, and Bagdad Stripes, ’ 
#2 per pair 
FIBER PILLOWS 
For House, Lawn, Hammock, or Canoe, 
#1 Each 

Hassocks, Utility Boxes, Drapery Piece 
Goods, &c. 

These goods are highly recommended for 
SUMMER COTTAGES. They have no nap to 
catch lint and dust, and insects will not 
touch them during the unoccupied season. 
They are easily cleansed, are absolutely odor 
less, and are very durable. 

We cordially invite inspection at our at- 
tractive salesrooms, Wholesale and Retail. 


50 ESSEX STREET 
(Cor. Chauncy), Boston. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Our store occupies the corner where Wen 
dell Phillips resided for forty years. See 
M-:morial Tablet on building. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speak er 


Equal Rights Readings snd Kecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by REv. AN» 
H. Saaw, Auicze STONE BLACKWELL, anc 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’? 
JouRNAL Office, « Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 








of the power to prosecute independent in- 
vestigation. 

The baccalaureate address at Wellesley 
will be delivered by Dr. Washington 
Gladden. A reception will be given Miss 
Helen Gould on the lawn on class day, by 
the class of 1900, of which she is an hon- 
orary member. 

Miss Louise Sheffield Brownell, for 
three years warden of Sage College, Cor- 
nell University, has resigned, and will 
devote herself to teaching. Her successor 
will -be Miss Margaret Floy Washburn, 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Washburn, 
of Newburg, N. Y. Miss Washburn was 
graduated at Vassar in 1891, and three 
years later took her Ph.D. at Cornell. 
Since that time she has been professor of 
psychology and ethics at Wells College. 

At Barnard the last essay required of 
juniors taking the rhetoric course, which 
consists of four arguments, is due on May 
8. The subjects assigned for these essays 
are all on United States government 
questions, e. g.: “Should our National 
Banks be Authorized to Establish Branch- 
es?”” “Was the Issue of Legal-Tender 
Notes during the Civil War Expedient?”’ 
“Should the United States Retire all 
Legal-Tender Notes?” “Should the United 
States Government Continue the Inde- 
pendent Treasury?” ‘‘Is our Present Sys- 
tem of Banknotes Inferior to that of 
England?”’ 

Miss Mary E. Woolley, president elect 
of Mt. Holyoke College, was given a recep- 
tion at the Vendome, Boston, April 26. 
College presidents and professors, club 
presidents, the State Board of Education, 
literary folk and others attended, to the 
number of nearly four hundred. On April 
28 the Wheaton Seminary Club of New 
York and the Mt. Holyoke Alumnz Asso- 
ciation united in giving her a luncheon, at 
which addresses were made by Presidents 
Low of Columbia, Barrows of Oberlin, and 
Mead of Mt. Holyoke. Wheaton gradu- 
ates recall with pride that in 1835, two 
years before Mt. Holyoke was established, 
Mary Lyon was counselling Judge Wheat- 
on, the founder, and assisting Miss Cald- 
well, the first principal, in beginning the 
work of Wheaton Seminary, spending 
weeks at Norton for the purpose. Later 
the teachers and students at Wheaton 
sent a sum of money, large for the times, 
to furnish the parlor of the new institu- 
tion at South Hadley. To-day Wheaton 
Seminary sends Mt. Holyoke another and 
more precious gift in its newly elected 
president. For though Miss Woolley has 
acquired college degrees and other honors 
since she graduated in the class of ’84, yet 
nine years of her life as student and 
teacher were spent at Wheaton Seminary, 
and it gave her, as it has to many another 
noble and brilliant woman, the inspiration 
for her later work. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





In Illinois letters have been sent out by 
officers of the State EK. S. A. to all the 
women’s clubs, asking them to devote one 
day on their programme the coming year 
to the discussion of the proposed Six- 
teenth Amendment to the National Consti- 
tution enfranchising women, Many clubs 
have responded favorably, and several are 
to have an Anthony day, when subjects 
relating to equal suffrage will be dis- 
cussed. The Women’s Club of River 
Forest, Ill., has a municipal department, 
under the auspices of which an open meet- 
ing On woman suffrage was lately held. 

The New York Women’s Health Protec- 
tive Association has chosen Mrs. Esther 
Herrman its delegate to the Biennial at 
Milwaukee. 

Women’s clubs are good, but clubs of 
men and women are better. The men of 
New Orleans possess a very fine Athletic 
Club House, which they have placed at 
the disposal of their lady friends two days 
in the week, and ‘“‘to relieve the ladies of 
all embarrassment as guests, they are 
considered members, and are allowed to 
add a trifling sum to the general fund.” 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the 
papers to the effect that Senators Hoar 
and Lodge, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and 
other prominent members of the Unitarian 
Church at Washington, D. C., are much 
irritated by the proposal to make a woman 
the pastor. Senator Hoar says this report 
is ‘‘preposterous,’’ so far as he is con- 
cerned. Hon. Carroll D. Wright also dis- 
claims the anti-woman sentiments attrib- 
uted to him. As for Mr. Lodge, we doubt 
if he is a member of the parish, or has 
ever heard of the matter. Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, at the time of the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Washington, preached 
one Sunday for the Unitarian Church 
there, the pulpit of which has been for 
some time vacant, and the congregation 
were so much pleased that they have been 
considering the question of inviting her 
to become their permanent pastor. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch writes: 

For a few days we felt proud to know 





that Illinois was the State which had 
selected a woman as one of the provisional 
lay delegates to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
rest of the 140 such delegates from all 
over the country were men, all selected in 
anticipation of a change in the constitu- 
tion by which more lay delegates are 
expected to be admitted. But our pride 
has had a fall. Mrs. M. Y. McMahan, of 
Griggsville, the one woman, has yielded 
to pressure and resigned. The argument 
was that she might otherwise hinder the 
seating of the 139 men similarly elected. 

The event of last week in missionary 
circles was the great Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference in New York City. Thurs- 
day was devoted to reports of the work of 
women. On that day the hall would not 
contain the crowds, and an overflow meet- 
ing had to be held. Mrs. Blake gives a 
report of the women’s day in her New 
York Letter. The New York papers agree 
in pronouncing it the mostinteresting day 
of the whole Conference. And among the 
prominent ministers of all the many de- 
nominations represented, not ones was 
heard on this occasion to quote,‘‘Let your 
women keep silence,” 

———— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Murs. Ciay: A telegram forwarded by 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, and received 
just as the WomMAN’'s JOURNAL is going to 
press, brings the sad news of the passing 
away, in her 86th year, of the venerable 
Mrs. Clay, mother of Miss Laura Clay, 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, and Mrs. Mary 
B. Clay. The obituary of this noble wo- 
man and life-long suffragist will appear 
next week. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 1, 1900. | 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature, just before adjourn- 
ment, passed a law empowering the Gov- 
ernor to appoint a Commission to revise 
the charter of this city. In his message 
on the subject the Governor said: ‘‘The 
law contemplates the revision of the 
charter in the light of experience; it does 
not contemplate the framing of a new 
charter. . . . In the existing charter there 
are many points where experience has 
shown amendment to be absolutely neces- 
sary, and on all such points, favorable 
action can surely be secured.”” The com- 
mission is to consist of fifteen men, eight 
from the Borough of Manhattan, four 
from the Borough of Brooklyn, and one 
each from the Boroughs of the Bronx, 
Queens, and Richmond, The sessions will 
begin this week, and an opportunity will 
be offered to the women of this city to 
urge reforms which were sought when the 
charter was first framed, The Civic and 
Political Equality Union will try to secure 
coéperation among women’s clubs in favor 
of better conditions for women in the em- 
ployment of the city, and higher rates of 
of compensation. 

The juggle of the Census bureau still 
goes on, and after a stern statement last 
week that positively no women could be 
employed, the latest and final announce- 
ment appears in the morning papers that 
several women will serve in this Borough 
not only in the office work but also as 
enumerators. Superintendent Wilbur, 
who has charge of the work in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, says that he has finally 
decided to recommend a number of women 
to act as enumerators in the districts 
where there will be no difficulty in col 
lecting the statistics. It is to be hoped 
that equally satisfactory results will be 
reached in other States. 

The Ecumenical Conference, which was 
in session here all last week, attracted 
crowded audiences at allits meetings 
which were devoted to the discussion of 
missionary work. Thursday the women of 
the Conference conducted the meetings, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. J. P. E. Kumler, 
of Pittsburg, who made an admirable pre- 
siding officer. Mrs. N. M. Waterbury, of 
Boston, gave a most interesting account 
of women’s work in the home churches; 
Mrs. W. M. Baird reported missionary 
work in Corea, and Mrs, Ida Fay Levering 
for India; but the greatest enthusiasm 
was aroused by the presentation to the 
audience of missionaries from all over the 
world. This was done by Mrs. Gordon, 
who introduced the women who area’) Jt 
ing in foreign countries, and, as they filed 
across the platform, had something pleas- 
ant to say of each one, They were from 
South America, from Mexico, from the 
West Indies, from Liberia and other 
places in Africa, Egypt, Zulu-land, the 
Congo, and the Island of Madagascar. 
There were others from India, from China, 
from Corea, from Turkey, and from far- 
away Ceylon, and all were received with 
warm welcomes and hearty good wishes. 
The meeting was closed by a prayer from 
Mrs. Gillespie. Throngs of women crowd- 
ed the hall all day, and formed a very 
large portion of the audiences at all the 
meetings. Several of the clergy frankly 
admitted that without the assistance and 
untiring labors of the women their cause 
could never have obtained the results 





which were given as achieved in many of 


the distant lands, not only in spreading 
the Christian religion but in teaching 
civilized usages, and in uplifting the wom- 
en from their former degradation. 
LILLIig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


———_? oe 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hunt (‘Bessie Bis- 
bee’) writes from New Hampshire, in 
renewing her subscription to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL: 


The paper has given me more informa- 
tion and pleasure, thus far, than I had 
believed it could do. I miss the old gen- 
tle calls of “L. S.”? so clear and truthful 
and free from overstatement. But, like all 
your readers, I am inspired and strength- 
ened by the JouRNAL just as it comes to 
me, 





George Handy writes from Kentucky: 

I am to be considered a life subscriber 
to the ablest and the best woman’s paper 
in the world—easily so. Your incompara- 
ble way of putting things has much to do 
with the success and popularity of your 
great weekly. You say the right thing 
every time. 

_— Om —_—- 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Harriet P. Dame, a famous nurse 
during the Civil War, died last week in 
Concord, N. H. 


Miss Martineau asks all persons hav- 
ing in their possession letters written by 
the late Dr. Martineau to send them to 
her at 35 Gordon Square, London, They 
will be used for his biography, and will, 
of course, be returned. 

An Armenian father and son would like 
a place to do housework, together if possi- 
ble. The father speaks some English, 
and could interpret for the son, a strong, 
healthy boy about eighteen, newly arrived. 
The son is a cabinet-maker and very fond 
of his trade, but would rather do house- 
work or anything else than be idle, There 
are also two college students and several 
other young men wanting places, includ- 
ing a good farm hand who speaks Eng- 
lish and knows how to milk. 

Do not put off buying your tickets for 
the May Festival till the last minute, and 
then complain because you are not able to 
get any. The unusually attractive pro- 
gramme this year is sure to lead to an 
unusually large attendance, As a rule, 
New Englanders have to go to Washing- 
ton, or Grand Rapids, or Minneapolis to 
see Miss Authony and Mrs. Chapman Catt 
on the same platform, to say nothing of 
Lieutenant Governor Bates and all the 
other distinguished speakers who will be 
present. It will be a rare occasion, 
Tickets, $1, for sale at 3 Park Street. 
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JUST LIKE sBI SER 





Every one who ever knew the late B. P. 
Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) will admit 
that anything bearing his (or her) name 
ought to fit anywhere; for that is just 
what Shillaber and his pseudonym did; so 
that when it is observed that a new 
glove shoe called “KE. Z.’’ has been pro- 
duced and claims that distinction, one is 
apt to refer back to the names of Parting- 
ton and Shillaber; for they are as closely 
associated as one’s foot is to his own shoe. 
How not to cause pain was a study of the 
humorist, and how not to have your shoe 
give pain to you has evidently been con- 
sidered by the D. H. Shillaber (a relative) 
whose name is connected with the E. Z. 
Glove Shoe. 

It is worn without pain and therefore it 
fits. What more does one want? This ig 
the sensible conclusion which thousands 
arrive at. ‘‘I will risk the size of my feet, 
if they can be made to look in their 
proper portions.’’ The Shillaber E. Z.shoe, 
according to all accounts, does that, and 
compels the foot to look graceful. The 
shoe has 1 solid sole, without filling, which 
makes it most flexible and durable. The 
lining is of kid leather, and the elements 
of manufacture are so delicately con- 
sidered and arranged that once finished, 
the whole material is one—soft, pliable, 
lasting. 

The styles in which these shoes are 
made appeals to the wants and tastes of 
ladies of every age and condition of life. 
The salesroom is at 7 Temple Place, 
Room 39. 








We have received our Spring 
Importation of 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, May 7. 


QUO VADIS. 


PRICES: 
{ Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 


> P 
Prices: ) Matipees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 





Buttalo 
Lithia 
Wate 


Springs Nos, 1 and 2, 


In Composition Approximates the 
Serum of the Blood. 


These Waters Far Surpass the Lithia 
Tablet or Any Solution of 
the Lithia Salts. 
John V. Shoemaker, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica 


and Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, etc. 


New York Medical Journal, June 22, 1899. 
Extract. 





‘*The peculiar virtues of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


appear to be owing to the mixture of 
salts which they contain, and, as regards 
Spring No. 2, to the proportionately large 
quantity of bicarbonate of potassium, 
They are likewise due to the PER- 
FECT SOLUTION in which the salts 
are held and, consequently, to the com- 
plete absorption and assimilation which 
result. Inthe alembic of Nature more 
effective soluticns are produced than the 
laboratory of the chemist can always 
prepare, 

“An additional advantage and ex- 
tremely important reason for the peculiar 
efficacy of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


lies in the fact that its composition ap- 
proximates that of the SERUM of the 
BLOOD; therefore it is admirably fitted 
for absorption into the blood current and 
immediate incorporation with the watery 
portion of the nutrient fluid. It becomes 
atonce IDENTICAL WITH THE 
BLOOD SERUM. These are quali- 
ties which far surpass those possessed by 
any extemporaneous solution of a single 
chemical preparation, aswhena LITHIA 
TABLET, e. g., is dissolved in water 
for immediate administration. When we 
speak of a dose, it is of a quantity alto- 
gether relative, and what the physician 
emphatically desires in a dose is thera- 
peutic efficiency. This we have in 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Those who have made use of this 
water and carefully noted its effects have 
often been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from amounts so small, according 
to chemical analysis of lithia and the ac- 
companying salts. The explanation of 
this extraordinary activity is doubtless to 
be found in the 6oaditions just adduced.’* 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gen- 
erally. 

Testimonials which defy all imputation 
or questions sent to any address. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


Springs are open for guests from 
June 15th to Oct. 1st. 


They are reached from all directions over the 
Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 





GLOVES 


the COLORS and STYLES are very 
attractive and the QUALITY is 
the best. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 




















ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ane Y aun 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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AN OPEN SECRET. 





Pussy Willow had a secret that the snow- 
drops whispered her, 

And she purred it to the south wind while it 
stroked her velvet fur; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the 
busy honey bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the 
scarlet maple-trees, 

And they dropped it to the wood brooks, 
brimming full of melted snow ; 

And the brooks told robin redbreast, as they 
babbled to and fro; 

Little robin could not help it, so he sang it 
loud and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows: “Wake 
up! Cheer up! Spring is here!” 

—Christian Work. 





——- 


THE BUGLER IN THE REAR. 
To Rudyard Kipling 


By Ernest Howarp Crospy. 


Strong Bugler, whose deep-chested strain 
Has cheered the march of man 

From Simla to the coast of Maine, 
From Cork to Kordofan, 

Oh, tell me, while your rhythmic flow 
Still fascinates my ear, 

Why is it that you choose to blow 
Your bugle in the rear? 


For clarion notes like yours should sound 
The order to advance— 

The prophet’s thunder-notes profound 
That voice the prophet’s glance— 

The prophet’s glance that first beholds 
The new-born day appear: 

You spy not what the future holds, 
A-bugling in the rear. 


Your bugle-note is that which calls 
tameses to the fight, 

Sculptured on Karnac’s crumbling walls 
At twenty times his height. 

Again you blow his ancient horn, 
That pigmy tribes may fear; 

You’re harking back to times out-worn, 
A-bugling in the rear. 


Like you the narrow Jew looked down 
Upon the Gentile bands; 

Like you, proud Romans used to frown 
On broad, “barbarian” lands; 

And Attila and Genghis Khan 
Knew well your bugle bold; 

For pagan, Jew, and Mussulman 
Have heard its blare of old. 


And so the Norman, when he came 
Across the narrow wave, 

And made the Anglo-Saxon name 
The synonym for ‘‘slave;”’ 

And so the Corsican who hurled 
His bolts like hell unpent, 

And won the hatred of the world 
To soothe his banishment: 


These, all of these, from times remote, 
In every land and clime, 

Have heard your ancient bugle-note 
Of war and waste sublime; 

And ere man’s footstep ever fell 
On mountain, plain, or shore, 

It echoed in the tiger’s yell 
And in the lion’s roar. 


Know, then, that man shall not return 
And seek the brutish past; 
The Jungle he has left—to learn 
To scale the heights at last. 
And this shall ever be the sign 
To mark the leader true: 
The poet is the man divine 
Who tells us something new ;— 


The man who tells us something new, 
And points the road ahead ; 

Whose tent is with the forward few, 
And not among the dead. 

Then come, strong bugler of the rear, 
And lead us in the van, 

And blow this blast, as pioneer, 
“The Brotherhood of Man!”’ 

—Coming Nation. 


MRS. MANSFIELD, STRATEGIST. 


“T have made a discovery, John,” said 
Mrs. Mansfield. 

John Mansfield, retired merchant, and 
mayor of Pimperne, looked up from his 





paper. 
“A discovery, my dear?” he said, as- 
suming his best magisterial manner. 


‘Pray what is it?” 

“I find that Miss Ansom has a photo- 
graph of you, which she treasures in 
secret.” 

“What do you mean, 
claimed Mr. Mansfield. 

“This morning,” explained Mrs, Mans- 
field, ‘‘I entered Miss Ansom’s room, and 
found her absorbed in the contemplation 
of some object which she held. She had 
evidently not heard my knock, but the 
noise of my entrance startled her, and as 
she hastily hid something in a drawer a 
photograph fell tothe floor, She snatch- 
ed it up, flung it into the drawer and 
closed it, but not before I had recognized 
it as your photograph. I pretended not 
to have noticed it, preferring to have an 
explanation from you.” 

Mr. Mansfield was the picture of heip- 
less amazement. 

Miss Ansom was a bright and charming 
young lady whom Mrs. Mansfield had re- 
cently engaged as a companion. 

“Tam ata loss to explain the affair,” 
said Mr. Mansfield, in tones quite unlike 
those of the mayor of Pimperne. ‘Possi- 


my dear?’ ex- 


bly it was given to her by a mutual 


friend.” 
‘They why should she make a mystery 





of it, and gloat over it in private?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Mansfield, grimly. 

‘*My dear,” said Mr. Mansfield, with a 
return of dignity, “I do not understand 
you. If I mistake not, it was something 
she hid in the drawer which she ‘gloated’ 
over, not the photograph.” 

‘I am not sure which it was,’’ said Mrs. 
Mansfield with strained calmness. 

Now that the first shock of amazement 
was over, Mr. Mansfield’s pomposity re- 
turned rapidly. 

‘Ah, very possible, my dear. I have 
every reason to think Miss Ansom is a 
young lady of good discernment and 
sound judgment. Perhaps she has found 
something in my public life which she 
has been good enough to admire, Miss 
Ansom has had every opportunity of 
studying my work for the past three 
months, and also the general course of 
municipal life in this noble borough. If 
this young lady saw the portrait of a 
gentleman clad in the robes and insignia 
of the chief magistrate of this borough 
displayed inthe photographer's window, 
and recognized in that gentleman myself, 
what more natural than that she should 
purchase the photograph?”’ 

Mrs. Mansfield listened with immova- 
ble features. 

‘“*‘A very good explanation,” she said, 
‘tif it had been one of your official photo- 
graphs. But the one in Miss Ansom’s 
possession is one of those you had taken 
about two years ago, before you were 
elected mayor. We ordered only a few of 
them, I remember, and I thought we had 
disposed of them all. The question is, 
how did Miss Ansom get one? I did not 
give it to her.” 

“Then I can only say that you must be 


mistaken, my dear,’’ said Mr. Mansfield ; 


with asperity. ‘On your own confession 
you only saw it for an instant. How can 
you be certain that it was a photograph of 
me?”’ 

“If you think my eyes deceived me, 
perhaps you will believe your own, The 
photo is still in the drawer. Miss Ansom 
has had no chance to hide it, for I sent 
her on an errand. It is in the first drawer 
of her dressing table, if you wish to sat- 
isfy your curiosity.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Mansfield, do you think that I 
am going to steal into a lady’s room and 
pry into her private affairs?’ cried the 
magistrate, rising. ‘You forget yourself, 
madam !"’ 

Mr. Mansfield went up stairs in high 
dudgeon to make some alteration in his 
dress preparatory to going out. 

He was forced to acknowledge himself 
quite at aloss to account for that photo- 
graph’s being in Miss Ansom’s possession. 
This admission was an extraordinary 
one on his part. He prided himself on 
his keen insight, his strictness and firm- 
ness in discharging his magisterial duties. 
But the exhibition of these qualities was 
not confined to the bench. Of the latter 
he had made a lavish display in his home, 
as Mrs. Mansfield found to her cost. It 
was only twelve months since his unbend- 
ing will had driven their only son Jack 
to South Africa. 

Mr. Mansfield had determined that his 
son should marry rank and beauty in the 
person of a daughter of a local magnate. 
But Jack Mansfield elected to manage his 
own matrimonial affairs, and upset all his 
father’s plans by falling in love with a 
pretty nobody whom Mr. Mansfield had 
never even set eyes on, a governess ina 
house where he was visiting. Finding 
arguments and commands alike useless, 
Mr. Mansfield finally told his son he must 
either comply with his wishes or leave his 
home forever and look for no further 
assistance from him. Jack chose the lat- 
ter course, and within a week set sail for 
South Africa, 

The loss of her only son was a source of 
great grief to Mrs. Mansfield, but all her 
tears, pleading, and reproaches could not 
prevail on her husband to relent, and as 
time rolled on her importunities ceased. 

Having dressed himself to his satisfac- 
tion, Mr. Mansfield left his room, As he 
was about to go down stairs, his progress 
was checked by the sight of a door. What 
tempting fiend could have left the door of 
Miss Ansom’s room so invitingly open, 
displaying, as it did, the very drawer fn 
which the much discussed photograph 
was supposed to lie? 

Mrs. Mansfield had, as she well kuew, 
struck her husqand’s weak spot when she 
mentioned curiosity. 

“It would be the work of a moment,’’ 
he reflected, ‘“‘to take just one glance into 
that drawer and satisfy myself of the truth 
of Jane’s story.”’ 

With a cautious look around, he noise- 
lessly entered the room, partially closing 
the door behind him. He opened the 
drawer boldly, and—yes, there it was— 
the very first thing that caught his eye— 
his own photograph! It was as his wife 
had stated, one of the few he had taken 
about two years ago. 

Horror! Somebody was coming! 

A light step on the stairs, and a sweet 
voice humming the refrain of a song, her- 
alded the approach of Miss Ansom her- 











self. What was to be done? Could he 
allow her to find him in her room, prying 
about like a curious housemaid? He, John 
Mansfield, mayor of Pimperne! There 
was only one thing to be done. He hid 
under the bed. 

Miss Ansom entered, and closed the 
door behind her. Mr. Mansfield could 
hear her moving about the room, still 
singing lightly to herself. 

‘She is taking off her bat and jacket,” 
he thought. ‘‘In a few minutes she will 
leave the room. Then I can slip out un- 
observed,” 

Everything might have happened as he 
wished had Tiny, Mrs. Mansfield’s darling 
pug, not followed Miss Ansom into the 
room. The spirit of investigation was 
strong in Tiny. In the course of his ex- 
plorations he naturally looked under the 
bed. He immediately sent up an ear- 
splitting series of barks and yelps, at the 
same time dancing about with every ca- 
nine token of delight. 

Mr. Mansfield responded to Tiny’s joy- 
ful recognition with silent curses, and, 
hearing Miss Ansom’s expressions of sur- 
prise, and that she was approaching the 
bed to learn the cause of Tiny’s excite- 
ment, he emerged, with a very red face 
and a very ruffled appearance generally. 

**Don’t be alarmed, Miss Ansom, I beg,”’ 
he cried, seeing that that lady looked dan- 
gerously like shrieking. ‘Er—my unex- 
pected appearance fills you with amaze- 
ment, no doubt.”’ 

“Mr. Mansfield!’ she ejaculated, in 
tones of incredulous astonishment. 

‘*Er—I must, of course, explain, and 
humbly apologize for my despicable con- 
duct.”’ 

His worship then proceeded, with ab- 
rupt and jerky sentences, quite devoid of 
their usua] flowery trimmings, to explain 
bis presence in her room, 

Greatly to his relief, she did not look 
very angry when he had finished. She 
said nothing at first, but, opening the fatal 
drawer, produced somewhere from its 
depths two more photographs, which she 
put into his hands, saying: 

‘*You see, | have photographs of other 
members of the family as well.” 

Mr. Mansfield gazed at them in aston- 
ishment. They were the pictures of his 
wife and son! 

‘Why, who gave you these, Miss An- 
som ?”’ 

‘‘Jack,’’ she replied, simply, with low- 
ered eyelids and a pretty fiush on her 
face, 

‘Jack!’ he cried. ‘*My son!’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ she whispered. 

‘But I—I don’t understand. 
aware that you had ever met him. 
in South Africa!’’ 

“It was for my sake he went there,” 
she replied, softly. 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

“Then you are the young--er— lady 
whom my son wished to marry?”’ said Mr. 
Mansfield, severely. 

**Yes,’’ she murmured. 

Mr. Mansfield thought deeply for the 
next few minutes. After all, he liked 
Miss Ansom immensely. If he still proved 
obstinate, she would, of course, leave the 
house, and perhaps this morning’s ridicu- 
lous adventure might be mentioned, and 
—yes, he would be merciful. 

‘“‘Well, Miss Ansom, I need hardly say 
that your story has astonished me beyond 
measure. But I cannot disguise from you 
that during the time you have been with 
us you have won my highest esteem, In 
fact, I regard you with feelings of pater- 
nal affection. We must write to that 
young scamp and have him home. Mean- 
while—”’ 

With a cry of joy Miss Ansom flung her 
arms around his neck, and imprinted a 
kiss on his nose. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Mrs. Mansfield stood on the threshold 
with hands uplifted in horror. She could 
not have timed her entrance with greater 
precision had she been waiting with eye 
at the keyhole. 

‘John! Miss Ansom!”’ she gasped. 

Mr. Mansfield looked frightened, 

‘*My dear,’’ he cried, nervously, ‘‘I am 
going to write and tell Jack to come home. 
Miss Ansom has promised to be his wife. 
She is, in fact, the young lady about whom 
we had that foolish quarrel.” 

It took Mr. Mansfield quite a quarter of 
an hour to make his wife understand 
clearly the facts of the case, but when she 


I was not 
He is 





did she burst into tears, and embraced 
Miss Ansom, assuring her of her undying 
affection. 

Mr. Mansfield at length managed to 
slip away, congratulating himself on the 
success with which he had extricated 
himself from an unpleasant position. After 
all, he was glad of an excuse to welcome 
his boy home again. 

But perhaps if he had heard what 
passed between his wife and future daugh- 
ter in law, when they heard the hall door 
close behind him, he would have realized 
that they had scored on all points. 

‘Dear, darling Mrs. Mansfield!’ cried 
Miss Ansom, embracing Mrs. Mansfield 
afresh. ‘‘How good of you to have me 
here as your companion, and then to in- 
vent this clever plan! Why, it was quite 
a drama!” 

‘In which you played your part very 
well, my dear,"’ replied the old lady, pat- 
ting the girl’s cheek affectionately.—Chi- 
cago Times. Herald. 
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NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 

We hope each State will be ambitious to 
have the most beautiful booth, which will 
net the greatest profit, at the National 
Suffrage Bazar. The treasurer of the Ba- 
zar will keep a careful account, so that in 
the end it may be known accurately how 
much each State has contributed to what 
we hope may be a “‘grand”’ total, 

Mrs. Avery is corresponding with the 
State presidents with a view to formulat- 
ing harmonious plans for their booths, 
She is also writing personally to the pres- 
ident of each local club, and hopes that in 
each club an active Bazar committee will 
be formed, and that the work will go mer- 
rily forward, especially during the sum- 
mer, which is always a good time of prep- 
aration for fairs. 

It is expected that in each State the 
president will select some active club to 
receive goods for the State. To this point 
all articles shall be shipped, and there 
packed and freighted to New York. Small 
articles which may be sent safely and 
cheaply by post would best be mailed di- 
rectly to New York, and will be assigned 
to the booths of their respective States, 

Please plan to have goods ready by Oct. 
20, for if your State president should ar- 
range for them to be sent to a central 
railroad point in your State, they ought to 
be on hand there for packing by Nov. 1. 
It will be none too early to have them 
reach New York by Nov. 15. 

These dates apply to all States west of 
the Mississippi, and may be modified (ex- 
cept the date of arrival in New York), 
according to the distance of States from 
New York. 

It is advisable to insist that whatever is 
sent shall be of superior quality of its 
kind. It would hardly be businesslike to 
pay freight to New York on unsalable 
articles. It is wise for each woman who 
wishes to help to determine what she can 
do best, and to expend her effort in that 
direction. If any one in your club or 
circle of acquaintances knows how to 
make a novel or useful article, which is 
usually admired and appreciated, get that 
friend to manufacture something of the 
kind for the Bazar. We desire, above all 
things, a variety, for no two persons may 
have the same fancy as to the things they 
will purchase. The Bazar will be held 
just before Christmas, and it will be a 
Christmas throng who will attend the fes- 
tivities. Something for Christmas pres- 
ents will be the thought in every one’s 
mind, and this should be remembered by 
those who contribute, 

RACHEL FostER AVERY. 

1483 W. 52d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“STATE REGULATION AT MANILA.” 


E. H. Wherry, late of Company H, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, writes in the 
New Voice: 


Soon after the American army occupied 
Manila, prostitutes from all parts of the 
world landed in the historic old city. 
There were enough there before, but 
under the lax rules enforced by the mili- 
tary authorities, houses of prostitution 
were established in all parts of the city. 
French and English, Italian, Japanese, 
and American prostitutes began their ne- 
farious business. 

From all quarters of the globe they 
came. Never before had they preyed 
upon a town where the regulations and 
restrictions against their class were so 
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lax. Some opened low drinking rooms 
and began to operate, apparently without 
restraint. Others rented the most palatia) 
residences in the city and opened their 
doors only to officers, and, apparently, 
they had no occasion to keep the doors 
closed for any long period atatime. For 
months this continued without visible 
restrictions. Then a slight change came, 
A list of the houses of ill fame was pre- 
pared, and examining surgeons made the 
rounds of the city, issuing certificates as to 
the physical condition of those women 
who were not contaminated, thus to all 
appearances placing the stamp of approval 
on another of the blighting agencies work- 
ing against the American soldiers, 

It is not pleasant to dwell on this 
feature, and it is only with the hope that 
a statement of these facts may bring about 
some effort in the line of reform that 
they are mentioned. 

The women of Canada lately heard that 
Dawson, in the Yukon gold country, har- 
bored a large number of profligate women 
who plied their trade in a perfectly public 
fashion, merely being restricted by the 
police to a certain section of the town 
known as ‘‘the lost women’s quarters;’ 
further, that regular medical examina- 
tions had been instituted as under the re- 
pealed Contagious Diseases Acts of Eng- 
land or the Indian Cantonment Acts, 
against which the social purity organiza- 
tions have made such vigorous protest, 
The women of Canada had these reports 
quietly investigated, found that they were 
true, and sent to the government at 
Ottawa a protest so strong that the medi- 
cal examinations have been ordered dis- 
continued. Vice will continue to exist, 
but the State should not assume the 
aspect of sanctioning and supervising it, 
Experience has proved that the increase 
of vice consequent upon fancied security 
always makes even the hygienic state of 
things worse than before, Cannot Ameri- 
can women do for Manila what Canadian 
women have done for Dawson? 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 

Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, president of 
the Illinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, lately 
published in the Chicago Times Herald a 
long article attacking the advocates of 
equal suffrage, whom she accused of being 
affiliated with everything evil. Her arti- 
cle, which contained repeated references 
to herself and her fellow-antis as ‘‘these 
retiring women,’’ was accompanied by a 
large portrait of herself published in the 
Times- Herald for all Chicago to see. ‘Of 
all posing, the public exhibition of retir- 
ing modesty is the most amusing,” as 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Allen lately said, 
in exborting the federated club women of 
New Jersey not to oppose having the 
legitimate work of their clubs reported in 
the newspapers. Mrs. Corbin’s picture in 
the Times-Herald shows her as a plump 
old lady in spectacles, of rather magis- 
terial aspect, and not looking at all as if 
the dangers of woman suffrage, which she 
portrays so harrowingly, had preyed upon 
her health. 

The time is past, however, when the 
advocates of equal rights could be reviled 
with impunity by any one who chose to 
cast a stone at them; and Mrs. Corbin has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest by her accusa- 
tions of free love, Mormonism, rabid 
socialism and what not. Dozens of Illi- 
nois matrons and maidens have filled 
columns of the Times Herald with replies 
to Mrs. Corbin’s fallacies, which have 
been thoroughly dissected from every 
point of view. 

Some of these misstatements were so 
glaring that they have called forth pro- 
tests even from outside the State. Mrs. 
Maria Purdy Peck writes from Daven- 
port, Iowa, to correct errors of fact in 
Mrs. Corbin’s assertions about Iowa, 
Among the Illinois women who have re- 
plied to her are Dr. Katharine Miller of 
Lincoln, Mrs. Clara Lyons Peters of 
Watseka, Miss Effie Henderson of Bloom- 
ington, Mrs, Eva M. Smith of Springfield, 
Miss Gertrude Gibbs of Downers Grove, 
Mrs. J. A. Logsdon of Rock Island, Miss 
Virginia Dixon, Mrs. Ellen M. Orr of 
Pittsfield, and many others. 

Meanwhile, other items of good news 
continue to come from Illinois, of which 
not the least encouraging is the following, 
from the Chicago Tribune: 


A new anti-suffrage society, to work 











Eruptions. 


over 


caused a burning|™icrobes or germs to be a curse to posterity. 
sensation so I could saparilla is the guardian of infants yet unborn. Buy a bottle Today. 


“Like Father, Like Child.’? “Man is the sum of his ancestors.”” 
“An eruption all if parents wish healthy children, let them see to it that they themselves have 
my body| Pure, rich, strong blood. Wo taint of scrofula, no insidious malady, no lurking| sia 
Purify the blood. Hood's Sar-\form and tried 


Dyspepsia. 
“I had dyspep- 
in its worst 


many medicines, 
but found no relie 





not sleep nights. 
By taking Hood's 
Sarsaparila I was 
completely cured.”” 
Jennie Thompson, 
P. O. Box 36, 
Oaksville, N. Y. 





Never Disappoints 





untd I took s 


Sarsa and 
Fears Pills, To 


well and strong.”” 
Mary E. Byrd, 
Olney, Dinois. 
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Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Women’s Shoes. 


Every woman ought 
to know what the shoe 
she wears is made of. 
The material in a shoe 
and its making prove 
its worth. It is as easy 
to get a high finish on 
cheap leather, as on 
good leather, but good 
leather and good shoes 
WEAR, while cheap 
leather and cheap shoes 
WEAR OUT. Manu- 
facturers of cheap shoes 
cannot afford to use 
the best leather. The 
stock from which 


Easefelt 


The Perfect Shoe For Women. 


is made is firm and 
strong, and is the best 
that money can buy. 
Experienced hands, 
past masters in the art 
of shoemaking, are em- 
ployed in the Easefelt 
factory, and are paid 
first-class wages  be- 
cause they do first-class 





work, 


fade by J.& T. Cousins in 
all Popular Styles and 
Leathers. 


BOOTS. OXFORDS. 
$4.00 $3.50 


Jordan, Marsh 





The Mutual Life Insurance 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY President 
STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31, 1899 
According to the Standard of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of 
New York 
INCOME 
Received for Premiums , . $44,524,519.22 
From all other Sources . . . 14,365,557.99 


$58,890,077.21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for 
Claims by Death... . $15,629,979.43 
To Policy-holders for En- 
dowments, Dividends, etc. 
For all other accounts . . 





10,739,057.12 
12, 228,444.13 
$38,597,480.68 
ASSETS 
United States Bonds and 
other Securities ..... 
First Lien Loans on Bond 
and Mortgage....... 
Loans on Bonds and other 
Securitios ....e+-. 
Loans on Company’s Poli- 
ein a ee 
Real Estate: Company’s 12 
Office Buildings, and 
other Properties..... 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies .....+.++-. 
Accrued interest, Net De- 
ferred Premiums, etc. . . 


$173,185,461.74 
74,794,821.68 
6,330,000.00 
4,374,636.66 
23, 186,525.06 
13,012,455.02 
6,960,637.41 








$301,844,537.52 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, etc. . . . $251,711,988.61 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 47,952,548.91 
Available for Authorized 
Dividends ........+  2,180,000.00 


$301, 844,537.52 





Insurance and Annuities in 
force ......... + $1,052,665,211.64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing 
Statement and find the same to be correct; 
liabilities calculated by the Insurance 
Department. 

CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS VIcE-PRESIDENT 
WALTER R,. GILLETTE General Manager 
Isaac F, Ltoyp 2d Vice-President 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
Emory McCuLintock Actuary 








Furnished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
pleasantly situated on hill oreraeae the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





against the passage of woman’s suffrage 
bills in the State Legislatures, is being or- 
ganized by Mrs. Clara Bell Brown of 
Washington, who arrived in Chicago yes 
terday. The new organization will be 
composed of both men and women, and 
will fight prohibition legislation as well 
as suffrage. The association will be called 
the American Home League, and its head- 
quarters probably will be in Chicago, Geo. 
G. Brown, of Louisville, has been appoint- 
ed a State director for Kentucky. An Illi- 
nois director will be chosen this week. 

There is humor in an association whose 
declared purpose is to work for liquor and 
against equal suffrage, in the interests of 
the home. In reply to Mrs. Corbin’s 
charge that woman suffrage is allied with 
free love, Mormonism, etc., half a dozen 
correspondents call attention to the fact 
that the ‘‘antis’’ have the warm support 
of the gamblers, prize - fighters, illicit 
liquor sellers, and all the other vicious 
classes of the community, and here is an 
illustration in point. 

In La Grange, Ill, two hundred women 
voted and elected their school ticket. 

Mrs, Slotherwer and Miss Mary Scace 
are on the School Board at Warren. 

In Mt. Vernon six women have been 
placed on the Library Board: Mrs. G. W. 
Evans, Mrs. A. D. Webb, Mrs. S. Casey, 
Mrs. O. M. Waters, Mrs. H. G. Jones, and 
Mrs. Morris Emmerson. 

There are three women among the 
twelve trustees of the State University. 
Nine only of the trustees are voted for by 
women. The coming State political con- 
ventions will nominate some one to fill the 
places of two men and one woman, Mrs, 
Flower. The other two women, Mrs. 
Mary T. Carriel, of Jacksonville, and Mrs, 
Alice A. Abbott, of Chicago, hold over. 

The Princeton Woman’s Club had a 
valuable discussion recently on woman 
suffrage, the topic for the day. They not 
only talk but work. For ten years Prince- 
ton has had two women on the School 
Board. It has also one or two women on 
its Library Board. Three dry goods and 
three millinery stores are managed by 
women, who, with one exception, own 
them. 





>" 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN Jose, CAL,, APRIL 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Santa Clara County Equal Suffrage 
Association held its annual convention in 
San José, April 13, in the parlors of the 
Unitarian Church, There was an all-day 
meeting, with a basket luncheon at noon. 
The three affiliated clubs were all well 
represented; the proceedings were char- 
acterized by harmony, and an earnest 
desire to learn how to further the cause 
for which the Association stands, 

Upon calling the meeting to order the 
president, Mrs. Annie L, Corbert, said: 
‘‘Let us have a few moments of silent 
meditation.”’ Perhaps that interval of 
quiet brought to many a heart a vow of 
deeper, holier consecration to the work 
than it had before experienced. 

The reports of the local clubs showed 
that activity, enthusiasm, and steadfast 
purpose had marked the year’s progress. 
For the first time in its history, the San 
José Club has beea entered by death. In 
February, Dr. Helen J. Underwood passed 
from this phase of life, leaving a void in 
many homes and in centres of liberal 
thought. Some provisions in her will 
show the deep interest she had in reform 
movements. One hundred dollars were be- 
queathed to the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. The San José 
Political Equality Club is one of three 
residuary legatees, and tothe Anti-Saloon 
League of Santa Clara County the hand- 
some sum of $500 was given. Following 
the reading of reports came the election 
of officers, which resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. A. L. Corbert, of Palo 
Alto; vice-president, Mrs, Thurber, of 
East San José; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Ina A. Orvis, of San José; corresponding 
secretary, Dr. A. C. Avery, of San José; 
treasurer, Mrs. L. S. Morgan, of San Jose; 
auditor, Mrs. Josephine D. Jones, of San 
José. 

Following the good example set by the 
State Association at its annual Convention 
in November, 1899, when it changed its 
basis of representation from “1 delegate 
for every 25 members’’ to ‘1 delegate for 
every 10 members,’’ the County Associa- 
tion amended its constitution to allow ‘'1 
delegate for every 5 members.”’ 

The afternoon session was opened by a 
piano solo, ‘Thine Own,” by Mrs. S. W. 
Thompson. 

The president’s address was an able 
argument and a plea for organization. She 
said: 

It is an old maxim that in union there 
is strength. When a woman says she is 
in sympathy with the suffrage cause but 
does not join the organization, she is 
either untrue to what she knows is a uni- 
versal fact, or she does not possess 
average intelligence. Organization gives 
strength to the whole as well as the parts. 
I may cite the case of a woman who has 
persuaded herself that she is not able to 
be a working factor in club life. She may 
be too timid to talk publicly, or she may 
not be familiar with the furms of pro- 





cedure. Club life will invariably develop 
what she lacks,—lacks simply because she 
has not had the requisite training. 

Organization is valuable to the suffra- 
gists. Init lies the development of our 
powers. It was the lack of it that caused 
our defeat four years ago. The leaders of 
the opposition were able to accomplish 
their results because our forces lacked 
concentration. The suffrage leaders could 
not estimate their strength nor apportion 
their work effectually. Energy, time, and 
money were spent in perfecting the ma- 
chinery through which to conduct the 
campaign which might have otherwise 
been devoted towards the promulgation 
of the cause. Our work at present is not 
political. We are simply waiting and 
watching, and working to strengthen our 
forces and our cause, so that at the golden 
moment we may be ready to spring into 
place in whatever form the opportunity 
may come, either as a constitutional 
amendment or a new constitution. 

Attorney Frank H. Benson spoke on 
‘‘Woman and the California Law.’ His 
remarks were largely historical, the in- 
fluence of the early English and Roman 
ideas of marital relations upon the laws of 
California being demonstrated. Mr. Ben- 
son dealt at length on the English com- 
mon-law theory of marital unity, wherein 
the legal existence of the woman is ab- 
sorbed in that of the man. He showed 
the burdensome conditions under which 
women were placed by the relentless pur- 
suance of this theory. The laws of this 
State upon women’s property rights do 
not, like the great mass of American juris- 
prudence, come from England, The 
pioneers of California found these laws 
enforced here by the Mexicans. They 
appealed to the manhood and chivalry of 
the early gold-seekers, and when Cali- 
fornia adopted a code it incorporated 
practically the Mexican laws in regard to 
husband and wife. These laws had their 
origin in Rome, and can be traced back to 
a period preceding the dark ages. At 
that time, it is said, formal marriages 
grew into disuse in Rome, and civil mar- 
riages prevailed everywhere, As a result 
of this non-religious character, marriage 
came to be looked upon as a mere part- 
nership. Each party to the marriage con- 
tract contributed a certain amount to the 
domestic community. After that, each 
had his own separate property, and what- 
ever property the partnership acquired 
was held as community property. Though 
that law afterwards fell into disuse in 
Rome, it was communicated to France, 
Italy, Spain, and adjoining countries, and 
by their colonies was planted in the New 
World. The partnership theory, though 
not so called by our lawyers, is practically 
the system which prevails in this State at 
present. The United States has ever been 
in the lead in progressive legislation for 
women, and, as a logical conclusion from 
the admission of equality, which Califor- 
nia has already made in its marriage laws, 
the time is bound to come when women 
will be allowed complete and equal par- 
ticipation in government. 

A valuable paper un *‘Club Programs,” 
by Mrs. S. G. Benson, closed the formal 
proceedings of the afternoon, but the 
theme of organization was in the air, and 
a score of women were ready witb pro- 
jects or eager with questions regarding 
this vital problem, as soon as opportunity 
for discussion was afforded; the outcome 
was similar to the National ‘‘Work Core 
ference,’’ the one described in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL of April 7, which latter 
came the very next day, as a clincher to 
all the good things said here. 

Mrs. Fox, of Des Moines, Iowa, spoke 
helpfully. She isa member of an Equal 
Suffrage Club that has not missed holding 
its regular meetings for twenty-seven 
years; so when she said ‘Organization 
lies at the foundation of success,”’ Cali- 
fornia’s young clubs could not but take 
courage and forge ahead! 

Mrs. Genevieve Wright, of Palo Alto, 
sang, as did also Mrs. C. J. Brown and 
Miss Lola Balis, of East San José, thus 
adding much to the enjoyment and up- 
lift of the Convention. 

ALIDA C, AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. Santa Clara Co. E. S. A. 





PROHIBITIONISTS NOMINATE WOMEN. 

The State Prohibition Convention for 
Northern California, held at Oakland, 
adopted an equal suffrage plank and a 
resolution urging the National Convention 
to do likewise; chose Mrs. S. H. Taynton 
secretary, and elected five women out of 
its thirteen delegates to the National Con- 
vention, viz.: 

Mrs. Annie K. Bidwell, Chico; Mrs. 
Charlton Edholm, San Francisco; Mrs. 
H. S. Taynton, Berkeley; Miss M. A. 
Thompson, Oakland; Mrs. Mary E. Teats, 
Oakland. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 144.) 








‘‘FoRTUNE favors the brave.”’ It is also 
favorable to those who purify their blood 
at this season by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 








WO children may have board in a pleasant 

country home, with exceptional educational 

advantagesand careful oversight. Address Mrs 
Jeannie G. Sinn, Vineland, N. J. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 

JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North ollege 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lecture 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addres 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


_.. LADIES... 

















Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo 
men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front’ If 80, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisite on 
the market— 





The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900) 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an ‘xtra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, @1.50. Satin, 
any color, 82.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 221% Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 Ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co, 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week. 


SHORTHAN 











BY MAIL, Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.¥ 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen. 


Ly. Boston 10.45 a. M. 2.00 P. Me 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
** Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 “ 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
** Buffalo 11.40 “* 
** Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
“ Detroit 8.15 
** Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.M 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 

DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you * 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays Am | 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traftic Mgr. 








L. H. NUTTLNG, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CORK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELEsTF ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Singel subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies l0c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 
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ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 






BAKING 
POWDER 











—_ 
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THE NAME OF 


VOSE > 


upon a piano does not 
add to its cost, but it is 
a genuine guarantee of 


Excellence of Tone 

Honesty of Construction 
- and 

Absolute Durability 


Call and see for your- 
self if the piano does 
not bear out the asser- 
tion. | 


Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- 
ment plan and for rent. 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices 
that defy competition. 


Vose & Sons Plano Co. 


160 Boylston St., Bosion. 








We are not looking 
for your reorder. 
WE FEEL SURE OF IT IF YOU HAVE 
ONCE WORN 


“Keep’s Shirts” 


you nothing | 


If you have not, it will cost 
to try them, because if after purchasing a 
sample lot they are not perfectly satisfac. | 
tory we will buy them back. 
Ready Made, 
White, $1.00, 31.50. 
Colored $1.50, 32.00. 
Made to Order. 
6 for 39.00, unlaundered 
6 for $10.00, laundered. 
Colored, $2.50, $3.50. 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists by the 
yard. 


KEEP MFG. CO., 


Makers of Keep’s Shirts, 


156 Tremont St., near West St. | 


Materials for 





“FITS LIKE A GLOVE” 
The D. H. Shillaber 


“E-Z’” GLOVE SHOE. 


Ladies who have suffered painfully 
with their feet for years wear the D. 
H. Shillaber *“EK-Z’’ Glove Shoe with 
no discomfort. It is a perfect leather | 
mould. It feels on the foot as a well- | 
fitting glove teels on the hand. For 
comfort, style, and durability it has | 
no equal. Unlined, strictly hand. | 
sewed turned. Price $3.50. Sold at | 
7 Temple Place, Room 39. Shoe 
Parlor. Elevator. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Butfetelibrary-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars, 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 

nes. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicage. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 








| handsome 


| kept her audience interested,’’ 


| Rice, Mrs. S. J. 





Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


The double series of conventions held 
in Ohio under the joint auspices of the 
Ohio and the National American W. S. 
A.’s have been persistently followed by 
rain, but they have included a number of 
fine meetings. The laborious advance 


| work was done by Mrs. Harriet Taylor 


Upton. The series opened with an ex- 
cellent meeting at Warren, already de- 
scribed in these columns, 

The Stark County convention was held 
at Canton, where about 1,700 women 


| voted at the recent election, and broke 


the corrupt “‘ring’’ that had controlled the 
schools for many years, Superintendent 
O. A. Wright of the Canton public schools 
spoke at the meeting, and declared him- 
self a convert to suffrage from his ex- 
perience of its good results. The Canton 


| News-Democrat says: 


If it is correct, as some profess to be- 
lieve, that woman suffragists are short- 
haired, crabbed, homely old maids, then 
they did not send very good representa 
tives to the suffrage convention. For the 
national, State, and county officers, all of 


| whom were present, were neither crabbed, 


cranky, homely nor unmarried, and every 
one had a becoming growth of hair which 
was arranged in graceful fashion without 
‘‘rats.”’ In fact, the women who took 
part in the proceedings were a decidedly 
lot, and as for intellectual 
capacity, it is extremely doubtful if any 
Canton pulpit has had as much good in- 
tellect in it for a long time as was gath- 
ered in front of the big Carnegie organ 
in the Calvary Presbyterian church on the 
opening of the convention... . £ A large 
list of women handed in their names as 
willing to join a suffrage club. 


Mrs. Caroline McCullough Everhard 
presided, and Rev. H. Clay Ferguson 
opened with prayer. There were ad- 


dresses by Mrs. Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Mrs, Upton, Miss Hay, Mrs. Alice 


| Danner Jones, and Mrs. Katherine Hin- 
| shilwood, of Alliance, the County presi- 


dent. The Canton Repository devoted two 
columns to a report of Mrs. Catt’s ad- 
dress, and the News-Democrat said of Miss 
Shaw, who conducted a question box: 


| “She is the best hand at answering ques- 


tions on all sorts of political subjects who 
has tried in this city for many moons,”’ 


| The papers say that Miss Hay spoke ‘in 


a charming voice,”’ that Mrs. Upton ‘‘was 
full of life and humor, witty in her argu- 
ments, and talked in a spicy style that 
etc. A 
committee composed of Mrs. James A, 
Harmount, Mrs. J. L. 
Higley, Mrs. Wyant, and Mrs. Alice Dan- 
ner Jones was appointed to arrange fora 
meeting later in the season. 

The Erie County Convention was held at 


| Sandusky, in Odd Fellows’ temple. Judge 


Rush R. Sloane presided and made the 
opening address. Rev. A. E. Winter 
offered prayer. The Sandusky Star said: 

Those who adhere to the idea that agi- 
tators of woman’s suffrage are all ‘‘he- 
women’’ — masculine, unwomanly, loud- 


| voiced, aggressive, square-jawed women— 


ought to attend the convention to have 
the false impression removed. There isa 
popular belief that a woman who advo- 
cates equal suffrage isn’t fit for the ordi- 
nary duties of wife and mother. There’s 
nothing in the impression. The leaders 
and the rank and file of the movement are 
womanly women. Mostly they have hus- 
bands who are manly men—such women 
don’t take the other kind except by acci- 
dent. Their children are the well-man- 
nered, well-behaved, neatly - dressed, 


| bright-eyed youngsters who can be picked 


out in a crowd for their neatness, bril- 
liancy, and attractiveness. These women 
are the mothers of the children who pass 
muster anywhere and under all circum- 
stances. They are the mothers of chil- 
dren who are well bred, well groomed, 
and generally well cared for. It would 
be worth the while of all who hold the 
contrary belief to attend a few suffragists’ 
meetings and have the cobwebs cleared 
from their minds. 
The Sandusky Journal said: 


Mrs. Catt is possessed of personal and 
intellectual charms both. Her voice is 
peculiarly sweet and clear; her ideas logi- 
cal and pointed, and her manner convinc- 
ing and impressive. At the close of her 
address, and frequently when she made 
specially strong points, Mrs. Catt was 
liberally applauded, and at times she con- 
vulsed the audience with laughter. It 
may be conservatively said that Mrs. Catt 
is the equal of any woman platform 
speaker who has ever appeared in San- 
dusky. 


The Sandusky Register says of Mrs. 
Chapman Catt: 


Her appearance was an irrefutable denial 
to many of the popular impressions con- 





cerning the women who are engaged in 
this reform. Instead of being the bold 
claimant with masculine qualities, pecu- 
liarities of dress, or other undesirable 
features, she showed herself the embodi- 
ment of all those qualities which men 
reverence and admire, a perfect type of 
womanhood. As an orator she is unsur- 
passed by any lecturer, without regard to 
sex. She possesses all those qualities 
which go to make up the successful re- 
former: earnestness of purpose, familiarity 
with her subject, and adds to them a 
power of word-painting and logical 
thought. She spoke for two hours, and 
was given the most rapt attention. 

Of Rev. Anna Shaw’s address, the 
Register says: 

No finer lecture has been delivered in 
this city this year. It was filled with 
telling climaxes, scathing sarcasm, and 
bitter irony. From her opening sentence 
until the climax of her peroration, the 
speaker was accorded the closest of atten- 
tion, interrupted only by spontaneous out- 
bursts of applause at some telling point, 
or irresistible laughter at the ridiculous 
position in which she placed her imagi- 
nary opponents. No printed report could 
give an idea of the address. 


The Journal says Mrs. Upton’s ‘“re- 
marks were interspersed with many witty 
and pointed illustrations which made a 
good sauce to go with the solid facts that 
she presented.’’ The Star says her ‘‘ad- 
dress was illustrated with many anecdotes, 
and was most entertaining throughout.” 
The Register says: 

She is a speaker of great force, and kept 
her auditors’ attention by a seemingly in 
exhaustible fund of anecdotes, each of 
which illustrated some point. Her per- 
fect familiarity with her subject, and her 
manner of talking, added weight to what 
she said. Her address was one of the 
best of the day, and made a deep impres- 
sion upon her hearers. 

Miss Mary G. Hay’s address is described 
as ‘ta very happy one,’’ and the local 
speakers are cordially praised. Among 
them were Mr. I. F. Mack, Rev. A. E. 
Steiner, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, Mrs. 
James Anderson of Huron, and Dr, Wil- 
liam Storey of Castalia. 

County and city suffrage organizations 
were formed, with the following officers: 

County: President, Mrs. James Ander- 
son, Huron; vice-president, Dr. Carrie 
Chase Davis, Sandusky; secretary, Mrs. 
Henry Hull, Huron: treasurer, Mrs, Dun- 
bar, Milan, 

City: President, Mrs, T. 
vice-president, Mrs. H. H. West; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Charles Cramer; treasurer, 
Mrs. Abram Lebensburger; auditor, John 
T. Mack. 

The Star says of the meeting: 

The result was a general awakening on 
the subject of equal legal and political 
privileges for the sexes, and long after the 
Convention is over there will be fireside 
discussions of the subject in many of the 
homes of Sandusky. 

(To be continued.) 


H. B. Davis; 
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NEW YORK. 





BROOKLYN, APRIL 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. 5S. A. prizes were given to students of 
the Brooklyn High Schools who wrote the 
best essays in favor of woman suffrage. A 
first prize of $10 and a second prize of $5 
were awarded to the girls writing the best 
essays, and like amounts to the boys, by 
Mrs, Cornelia H. Cary, Chairman of the 
Prize Committee, 

The first prizes were won by Miss Lorie 
C, Sprague and Mr. H, C. Knapp, both of 
Erasmus Hall; the second prizes by Miss 
Florence Marquandt, of Erasmus Hall, and 
Mr, Francis Johnson. Mrs, Cary also 
contributed a prize to Miss Alice W. Good- 
nough, of the Manual Training High 
School, for her excellent essay. The 
essays were read by the students, and 
were greatly enjoyed by those present. 

Mr. Omar Powell, LL. B., read an inter- 
esting paper upon Municipal Government. 
He believes that suffrage is a fundamental 
right of women as well as of men, and 
that sex is not a reason for giving or 
denying it, and though public opinion isa 
tyrant, it yields in the end to a just cause, 

CHARLOTTE C, TURNER, Rec. Sec. 
>_>? 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD, CrT., APRIL 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford gave 
a reception in honor of its retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emily Kimball, April 28, in 
Unity Hall. A large number of friends 
were present to express their appreciation 
and love for one who for years has been 
an efficient and faithful leader of the club, 
discharging her duties with a dignity and 
grace that have won the hearts of all asso- 
ciated with her. Out-of-town clubs were 
invited, and the Meriden P. E. Club was 
well represented. 

Mrs. Kimball tendered her resignation, 
saying that she thanked the club for all 
they had done to illuminate her pathway 
during her term of service. 

As her last official act, Mrs. Kimball 
read a letter from Rachel Foster Avery 
and extracts from the National Bulletin 
in regard to the National Suffrage Bazar, 
and spoke in favor of aiding it. 

Mrs. E. D. Bacon said: ‘For fifteen 
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years the club has been working together 
with one object. What wonder, then, 
that the heart saddens and the tear-drops 
fall when one of our number leaves us, 
and that one our beloved president?”’ 

Mrs. Bacon presented Mrs. Kimball 
with the Life of Susan B. Authony, the 
gift of the club, in the best binding and 
with handsome morocco finish. Mrs. 
Kimball feelingly responded, saying that 
with the reading of every page there 
would come a pleasing remembrance of 
the club, although she did not need any 
gift to bring the club to mind. 

Among other gifts from friends was a 
book of Reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs, 
John Hooker, presented by Mrs. Hooker, 
State President, also cut flowers and pic- 
tures from individual members. Mrs, 
Emily Collins, honorary president, paid a 
high tribute to Mrs, Kimball, emphasiz- 
ing the progress of the club in member- 
ship and work under her leadership. 

Rev. Mr. Kimball, husband of the presi- 
dent, when asked to speak, said that 
although he was not to bid Mrs, Kimball 
farewell, he was pleased to add a few 
words. He could look back and see the 
influence of the club on individual mem- 
bers. If Mrs. Kimball had been made 
better and more of a suffragist at heart, it 
was through the influence of the club. 
One of the blessed laws made for great 
and good causes, one that cannot be 
avoided, is the reaction on others. It has 
been said that all club work is only beat- 
ing the air. Wecould not have the world 
we have to-day if it were not for the at- 
mosphere. When a bird rises up to the 
skies it beats the air. When the atmos- 
phere is right, all else is changed. 

An elaborate lunch was served. The 
table was handsomely decorated with a 
profusion of flowers. A large vase of 
various kinds of roses was placed by Mrs. 
Kimball’s plate. The plate was entwined 
with a feathery green vine in the shape of 
a horseshoe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimball are to make their 
future home in Sharon, Mass., and the 
best of wishes, from a host of friends, will 
follow them to the new home which has 
recently been built for them, Mrs. Kim- 
ball will continue to identify herself with 
suffrage work, and the loss to the Equal 
Rights Club of Hartford will be Sharon’s 
gain. The club will not appoint a new 
president at present. Mrs. E. D. Bacon, 
vice-president, will conduct the meetings 
until a new leader is chosen. 

(Mrs.) A. A. TRUESDALE, Cor. Sec. 
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WEST VIRGINIA, 


A sensation was created at a recent 
meeting of the City Council of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., when a large delegation of women 
waited upon that body, and addressed 
it on good government and the abatement 
of municipal evils. Petitions were also 
presented by them with hundreds of sig- 
natures, asking that the city ordinances 
regarding saloons, indecency, and bad 
behavior on the streets be enforced by the 
police department. The reports say: ‘*This 
is the first instance in history that the 
ladies individually or collectively waited 
upon the Council of Clarksburg. The 
Council assured them their requests would 
be complied with to the best of its 
ability.”’ 








Governor-General Wood has issued a 
decree that in Cuba persons under twenty- 
three years of age shall not marry with- 
out the consent of their lawful guardians. 
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AMY F. ACTON, 
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THE DRAMA. 
Square. — The 


CASTLE magnificent 
spectacle of “Quo Vadis’’ has attracted 
immense audiences, and the management 
is again compelled to continue it for a 
week. This great romantic play has at- 
tracted not only the usual amusement 
patrons of the day, but also clergymen of 
all denominations. It is a triumph of 
stagecraft. It will be impossible to 
continue this play beyond the fourth 
week, as many other productions are in 
hand. Chocolate bon-bens will be dis- 
tributed at the Monday maiinees until 
further notice. 





Tue favorite cathartic is Hood’s Pills, 


20¢. 





THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 
India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death, 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer. 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescue many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 

A Little Now is worth a Hun- 

dred-fold Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, 
by the 

AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, , 
Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


solicited 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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